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rious other papers in the South, and some in the 
Free States, such as the Peansylvanian, advocate 
the same thing ; and, if the Slavery party carrics 
From the New York Evefting Post. the next Presidential election, it will not be long 


GE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SLAVE) »efore the Boston Post, and other sheets of the 
STATES. 
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same class, will be denouncing the treaty by 
which the slave trade is suppressed, and recom- 
mending a revival of the trade as a measure pre- 
eminently Democratic and Christian. This is as 
certain to follow such a success as anything can 
t tionali f slaver The be. Our Government and its officials, in the hands 
ationality Of 6 as of the Slave Power, is already very kind and for- 
ays: . : . bearing towards this mfamous business. Slavers 
“We must, in the Cincinnatl platform, repudiate | fitted out at our ports clandestinely, do not seem 
squatter Sovereignty and expressly assert state | to'stand in much awe of government officials, and 
uality, We must declare that itis the duty of! generally contrive to slip through their fingers 
ge general government to see that no invidious or! with great ease. Men convicted of being African 
giurious distinctions are made between the people slave traders, are tolerably sure of being pardoned; 
the property of different sections in the territo-| but such convictions are so rare that they are com- 
ies. We do not mean ‘o dictate. It may be that the jmonly regarded as well nigh impossible. ‘The 
ysertion in the Platform of the abstract proposi-| black Democracy are nearly ripe for that revival of 
jon of state equality, may suffice to carry along the African slave trade which “the South” is be- 
sith it the consequences which we desire. But Jt ginning todemand. The following,from the Rich- 
yoften charged that the Kansas- Nebraska bill| mond Enquirer, will showthe tone of the slavery 
yotains the doctrine of Squaiter Sovereignty, and | préss on this subject: 


sat Squatter Sovereignty is the most efficient)  ,,,, y a P 
ent of free-soilism. Some | “The accusation against slavery involved in the 


northern democrats | _, : : pase , 

ave maintained this ground. Now this gun must Convention with great Britain, was — wpon 
spiked. It must appear from our platform that * a b serecnaecp position whence oe itionism 
we maintain practical state equality tnd repudiate | might discharge its battery against the guarantees 
hat construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act | of the institution, and is the remote origin of the 
hich would defeat it. The South only demands | Violent ae "Lonetahae dacook B We 

: os : ‘do not propose the revival of the slave trade, for, as 
quality of right. The more many © ate ie |the oleae Sale has never been suppressed, it needs yo 


iba r democracy is ready to concede it | “ 1 Lae 
is the nestare 7 7 We only protest against the principle of 


- Ags soto 
: he more certain is our candate of | "rtrd. 3 
- he a treaty, which is based on an assumption that 
neces. 


: . slavery is an evii in politics and a crime in morals. 
Mr. Cushing, the other day, in a speech made at/ The accidental evils of the slave trade are a legiti- 
he Slash Cottage, expreesed his willingness to/ mate subject of international convention, and may 





The administration prints insist that in revising 


heir party at Cincinnati next June, 
pe creed ef thelr pany e taken in favor of the 


Richmond Enquirer 





oncede what the Enquirer calls the equality of | 6 corrected by regulations which shall affurd ade- is composed of those who have sold themselves, or 


we states, By this equality of states is meant that quate protection to the personal security of the 
we right to hold slaves Steen taaie “y slave- negro. The Convention with Great Britain, while 
me eo gn ey Op 
ions pass ravates the sufferings o negro, and prevents 
held oa the territories of the confederacy ; and |the engels of African hee iota hese peace 
iat finally, when the oy rage sag Moma a with the growing demands of an agriculture which 
vates,the country should be divided between them | js essontial to the wants of civilization. For these 
in such @ manner that for every free state atlmit-| reasons we say abrogate the Convention.” 


ed into the Union a slave state shall be admitted; |. : 
st the sams time. This was Mr. Cushing’s scheme;| , This tone of the slave power sufliciently ex- 
thie is the plan referred to by the Richmond | Plains why the slavers fitted out at our ports have 
Enquirer. ‘The teiritory of the United States is to | $° little to fear from our government, and why 


be equally shared between the oligarchy of the |detected slavers are treated by our government 
South and the rabble of the people. For eyery withso much furbearance and tenderness. But 
new state settled by the people we must have 0 bam is notall. The slave power is beginning to 
new state possessed by the oligarchy. The few are pad openly its purpose to subdue the whole con- 
to receive as largea division of the great patri- | tinent, and use the whole power of the republic 
mony of the public lands as the many. to defy and mock every humanizing and exalting 
The dactrine of popular sovereignty in the ter-| influence of modern civilization. We find this 
d| purpose distinctly expressed by Southern men in 

'eonnection with their discussions of the Kansas 





purpose of 9 bait to entice weak-minded persons | qu°stion. We find “the South which proclaims 
to the support of the Nebraska bill, and of a con. | this purpose, very justly characterizec by the 
venient excuse for the corrupt,who wanted a plaus- | 5t. Louis Democrat. That paper, speaking of the 
ible reason for giving it their votes; but it is no policy of Mr. Calhoun and South Carolina, says: 


longer of any use in either respect, and it is there- “This has foisted a few half cultivated States 
7 rots =s ’ 
rp ges eggs Fie oe | mens = + under the nomenclature of dhe South, into an un- 
ae 'e ser Woman Sr ‘a os se os The ® | due predominence in our internal politics, and sub- 
peepee, GED SETS SS Che See. at *U | ordinated every issue to the one bond of sympathy 
+ aap Ba Nop. ye se omg may ee ‘1 |—i. e. slavery—upon which Mr. Calhoun planted 
the authority of the people. Neither the national |,. - . 
legislature nor the eesti who go out from the) himself. It has been successful too, far auove even 


- | his expectations. It has terrified the leaders uf our 
old states have a rigtt to say whatehall be the in- , a 4 
atitutions of the territories. On that point it is|P"r*7 *™t compliance with ite-damenday. J. 20m 


a the chentheliess @he ane threatens to override even the Constitution and 
the slave -—s rm : » pews ws rnment has |tl@ Union itself, and make them subservient to 
svercigus. All that the genera! gove {its lust of power, and its aggressive propagan- 
dism.” 


In all cases of conquest, the conquerer imposes The few slaveholders who really constitute this 
hisown laws upon the conquered country. He| half cultivated South are haters of the Union as it 
is its lord ; the people of the country are his sub-| "as established by our fathers. They hie the doc- 
jects and must submit to such ordinances as he tines of the Declaration of Independence. They 

~ We must resist their infernal 


pleases toimpose. The power which a successful | hate free principles. , ir alled - 
invader exercises in the realm he has subjugated, | Schemes, or we must submit to their all-destroying 


the oligarchs of the South, under the new order of | tyranny and give up the republic to the pr we 
things which came in with Franklin Pierce, claim | Which they are so busily propagating in all direc- 
to exercise in the territories. ‘That privileged race| tions. Nowis the time to organize that resistance 
carry with them their laws and customs, which which the welfare of the country demands; and 
take root in the territories without any formality | bow contemptible and wicked it is, at such a time 
of enactment, and the majority have nothing todo | 8 this, for freemen in the North to seek to evade 
but to submit; itis not in their power to revoke or ithe slavery question, and talk of politics as if 
repeal them. This is the equality of the states ; this question were not the great question of the 
the right of the slayeholder to march with his | day! 
human chattels into any territory of the United 
States and defy his fellow-colonists, though a 
thousand to one against him, toexclude from the 
region the institution they detest. 

Some democrats, continues the Richmond En- 
quirer, have inconsistently favored the heresy of 
squatter sovereignty, “that gun must be spiked.” 
Spiked it will be at the Cincinoati Convention. 
The slaveholders will carry the day in that assem- 
bly as they have done lately on all such occasions. 
Nobody who is likely to attend at Cincinnati will 
make any very determined opposition to the pro- 
cess, and there will be hundreds of willing hands 
to hold the spikes and wield the hammer. The 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty can no longer be 








in the enjoyment of this prerogative. 





—_—————_——. 


PROPOSITION TO DISSOLVE THE UNION 
OF THE CANADAS. 


Ilion. W. H. Merritt some time since proposed the 
following important resolution in the Canadian 
Parliament. It is said that the recent vote 
to remove the seat of government to Quebec will 
give this proposition vitality : 

“That the present ‘Union Act’ creating a Consti- 
tution for the Canadas, wpon which the inhaditants 
were not consulted, provides no sufficient constitu- 
tional check on the public expenditure, has not 
wand to any party eervicn and wil be Feadiy | routed harmonicaly, and hae proud genera 
aie saainoeil oe v9 p Re corsrsongy A re ‘the population preferring an amendment of the 
but the So roe de P : ” | present Constitution, others the repeal of the union 

uth, according to usage almost immemo b U aL chet th 
tial must and will have its way. etween /pper an : ower Uanada, others 1e€ 

: union of all the colonies under a federal compact, 

: and others again a union of the whole under one 
me Richmond Enquirer asks with = y ve- | Legislature. 
emence of desperation,—“‘Shall the South give! wat the most efficient mode for reconcilin 

; b s & 
pen a pec erots eon a these various opinions and establishing general 
mise: means 57 6 sepems ¢ = P confidence in the future prospects of these colonies 
‘ is to call together a Provincial Convention, consist- 
_“The repeal of the Miseduri restriction, in re-|ing of delegates from all the British North Amer-| 
lieving the South of an odious badge of inferiority, }ican Provinces, to deliberate upon and to frame) 
ind restoring us to an equality of right and dig-| such a constitution as they may deem best adapted | 
nity in the confederacy, was in itself atrial of no | for their future government, to be submitted to the 
inconsiderable consequence. But the South never | consideration of the Imperial Parliament for their 
— . rest upon this sort of metaphysical advan- | determination thereupon. 
ige. From the beginning of the struggle we anti- “That an address be presented to her Majesty’ 
cans more tangible results; and we are now to praying that she will oe Nn the Governor Gen 
pe. bee wo we mean to surrender partial success, eral to direct the election of fifty persons, sixteen 
with aviously abandon Sat Clgen, 6 a each from the counties, cities, and towns in Upper 
courage and consistency in our deliberate) 14 in Lower Canada; also to direct the Govern- 














Empire, where it has existed from a very early pe- 
riod, would be a tedious and unprofitable underta- 
king, and it will be sufficient to statea few fucts 
which are gleaned from the few sources to which 
we may look for information on this subject. 


turies B,C. The first slaves were prisoners taken 
in war, and next persons sold by their parents who 
had been redaced to poverty by wasting wars.— 


free by Imperial decrees, and distributed to thinly 
inhabited provinces. 


operating on multitudes of this densely crowded |): 


CANTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF CHINA—SLAVERY. | 


—_—— 


Canton, China, February 13, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era. 
To trace the history of Slavery in the Chinese 


The word nu (slave) is traced back twelve cen- 





About two hundred years before Christ, Slavery | 


was legalized. Under the Han Dynasty, rebels| from which they mostly come, and the prices usu- 
and criminals were made slaves to the State, and | 
the Emperor Kingti (168 B. C.) condemned the in- 
habitants of seven revolted provinces to this condi- 
tion. 
bels and their families were sen 
of the State. 
following Dynasties, prisoners were transported to 
Tartary, and the Government ceased to maintain 
slaves within its borders. 


Under the Tang Dynasty, (A. D. 620,) re- 
ced to be slaves 
Under the Sung. (A. D. 1000) and 


At various times, great numbers have been set 





Under the present, called the “Tai Tsirg,” or | 


eminently pure Dynasty, rebels are beheaded, and 
their families given to officers for slaves. Al-| 
though Slavery is not named in the existing laws) 
as a punishment, yet those transported to Tartary 
are condemned to hard labor‘in iron and salt mines | 
which is worse than ancient S!avery. 


The great majority of persons now in servitude 


have been sold by their parents on account of pov- 
erty and want. AJl the causes which in peace or 
war can bring persons to destitution are constantly | 


population, and children are sold daily, although! 
the law torbids free persons to be sold, even with 
their own consent. 

The laws of the present Dynasty on Slavery are | 
rigid, as an abstract of them will show: 

“Every slave who purposely strikes his master 
shall be beheaded, without distinction in the crime 
of principal or accomplices. All slaves designed- 
ly killing or striking with adesign to kill tbeir 
master, shali suffer death bya slow and painful 
execution. All slaves who accidentally kill their 
masters, shall be strangled, after having been im- 
prisoned the usual time. Every slave who shall 
accidentally wound his master, shall suffer one 
hundred blows, and perpetual banishment to the 
distance of three thousand li, (1,000 miles,) and 
they cannot redeem themselves from punishment 
by the payment of a fine, as the law allows in or- 
dinary cases.” Sec. 314.* 

“A slave striking a freeman shall proportionate- 
ly to the consequences, be punished one degtee 
more severely than is by law provided in similar 
cases between equals. If the blow produces entire 
disability and incurable infirmity, the offender 
shall be strangled. If death ensues, the offender 
shall be Seheaded.” Sec. 313.* 

“A slave eoliciting and obtaining the daughter 
of « freoman in marriage, shall be punished with 
eighty blows, and, if the master of the slave con- 
sents thereto, he shall suffer punishment less by 
two degrees. * * * The marriage shall be 
nu‘l and void, and the parties replaced in the 
ranks they had respectively held in the communi- 
ty.” Sec. 115.* 

“A slave guilty of addressing abusive language 
to his master shall suffer death, by being strangled 
at the usual period.” Sec. 327.* 

“The slaves of any family, accusing, whether 
truly or falsely, the master thereof, or any of his 
relations within four degtees, shall be punished 
with one handred blows, and three years banish- 
ment, if the accusation is true, and shall be stran- 
gled if false.” Sec. 337.* 

The above laws are sufliciently severe to make a 
part of any “black code,” bui it is to be remarked 
that in the matter of justice they contaip full as 
much as the majority of the laws which apply to 
the whole sepaledion of the Empire. 

There are a few clauses which are designed to 
protect the slave: 

“If, in the case of a slave having been guilty of 
theft, adultery, or any other similar crime, his 
master orsome of his nearest relations privately 
beat to death such slave, instead of complaining 
to a magistrate, the person who so offends shall be 
punished with one hundred blows.” Sec. 314.* 

The same section provides, that if aslave, not 
guilty of crime, is beat to death, ‘the wife or hus- 
band, as well as the children of such deceased 
slave, shall be thereupon entitled to their free- 
dom.” 

Notwithstanding the severity of these laws, they 
are perhaps seldom executed, and those who are 
in servitude enjoy as much immunity from op- 
pression as others in the lower ranks, In ordina- 
ry times, it is those from whom money can be ex- 
torted that suffer from the zeal of officers to exe- 
cute the laws. 

Since master and slave are both of the same 
race, there is no line of separation, as in the case 
of African Slavery, anc the slave is received into 
the family, faring as other members. 

Tho price of labor is reauced so much by com™ 
petition, that it is in most cases unprofitable to 
keep slaves; and it is doubtless true, that compar- 
atively few persons are kept in servitude for the 
sake of their Jabor. The buying and selling of 
persons is a very common transaction, but for oth- 
er purposes than reducing them to slavery. Pa- 
rents sell their children generally to get rid of the 
expense and burden of raising them. 

Boys are bought by persons who have no male 
offspring, and become in reality adopted sons; for 
it is exceedingly important that every man shall 
have a son to worship at his tomb. 





” 
paapese. ors of the adjoining Provinces, with the consent 

This is plain enough. The Richmond print|of their Legislatures, to authorize the election of! 
openly avows that the purpose of the Administra-|six persons from New Brunswick,seven from Nova) 
“ou was to establish Slavery in Kansas, for “the | Scotia, three from New Foundland, and two from | 
South,” and the Pierce administration, in this| Prince Edward Island, or one delegate from every 
matter are the same. This is why the Missouri | forty thousand inhabitants; said delegates to be 
Compromise was re ealed; this is why the admin-|elected in such manner as the Governors may 
istration patronises border ruffianism ; this is why (direct; and that the Governor General be author- 
the Pierce party in the Senate spurn and spit up-/ized to convene the persons so elected atany place 

¢ petition of the people of Kansas who ask to; he may appoint. 
© admitted into the Union with their Free State}  «'.¢ the said Convention shall take the situa- 
Pa weent and this is wh ~ Save eee ee and circumstances of British North America 
‘ll sorte of 1 weer ven > ae — peg” Hage wa | into consideraiion for their future government as| 
to Kansas der ys =e me the following jin their judgement will ~% p nee ae ihe general 
Which we take tage editorial in the Richmond | interests and the welfare of the colonies. 

Enquirer : 

“The Abolitionists were not disheartened by 
their defeat, but rather stimulated to renewed en- 
‘rgy and more desperate effort. They saw how 
they might wring victory from the grasp of the 








“The chief strength of the Democratic Party is 
in the South. Its existence at the North is but 
the reflection of its life at the South. Is she 
not bound to see that her strength is rightly em- 


i -| ployed in her own defence? Shall she consent 
ale lent ins thee eee we become the tool of a y which owes its life to 


isle ingenuit f honest princi- n 1 
le. All the tashent sees and discharged her? Nay, more—shall she permit the party to 
convicts who infested the Northern cities, were | use her voice and influence against herself? Shall 
shaken together and precipitated ‘upon Kansas. a apt Aes ba ene et 
oF a ti i rights, the instrament of her w — ‘ 
time, honest immigrants were suffocated by the instrument of her degradation and shame ? 


¢ load of filth and stench, and although they 
lally recovered their energies, there is danger! «No! Let the South holdthe Democratic Party 
a they be at last overborne by an incessant! ,, .trict accountability in the coming contest. Let 
Ee ely of refuse from the penitentiaries of New|)... demand her 02 rights, and nothing less. 
Dgland,” Let her demand a candidate as well as a platform, 





This sheet, which is now probably the most|upon whose fidelity, as proven by past acts, there 
romi nd i : shadow of a doubt. The Democratic 
‘nent and influential organ of the Slave | rests rs her support—let these be the sole 


“wer in the Sonthern States, openly end earnest- | Part Cl inke iver. 


Female children are bought to be educated for 
concubines, and sold as such when they arrive at 


ceeds that of males; the former are generally pur-} clothed than his fellows, ripe in years, and of im- | 
chased between the ages of five and fifteen. More posing stature and bearing. 


among traders and citizens.”*t+— Nat. Era. 


to those of a Republic, the change is much less in! already stated, none of the Crown Gypsies have 
one case than it would be in the other. | fixed dwellings. Insummer they encamp under 

There is a portion of the slaves of China held | tents; in winter they hibernate, like the Walla- 
in a state of villenage, similar to that of some Eu-| chian peasantry, in rude subterranean dwellings. 
ropean countries, in which the slaves are attached! Their government is quite democratic. They unite 
to the soil. These are held by Manchu Tartar! in groups of from ten to fifteen families, under 
families, the male members of which constitute the| the authority of one of the banc, who is styled a 
regular soldiers of the Emperor. Their lands are} Jude, or Judge, and who are in taro. subordinate| 
cultivated by persons held in perpetual servitude. | to a chief called their Balbussa, whois chosen in 
But as the number of Tartars prevented from cul- {ull assembly, in the open air, and who, 2s well as 
tivating their own land, by military duties amounts the subordinate judges, must be confirmed in 
to little more than 100,000, the number of their his authority by the military governor of the Prin- 


slaves is smal!, compared with the whole popula-'cipality. The furmer stand between the gypsies 
tion of China, jand the hospodars.. He apportions the tribute that | 





A writer in the Chinese Repository, long a resi-, is to be paid; acte as supreme judge in cases where | 
dent of China, and familiar with the language, an appeal is made to his anthority; punishes the, 
says: “We haye made many inquiries as to the guilty, generally with bis own hand, and occasion: | 
number of slaves in Canton, the classes of society ally informs the government of the condition of! 
| his subjects, who stand in greater fear of him than | 
ally paid for them, but have not been able to learn’ of the Prince himself. It is indispensible that he | 
much worthy of credence. According to all our should belong toa family from which a Balbussa | 
informants, the number of females greatly ex- hrs already been selected. He must be better 


} 


men slaves are found in the establishments of op-| horsebabk, in order to be distinguished from the) 


ulent landlords and Government officers, tharf| other gypsies, and has the right to wear a beard, a} 
long red cloak, leather boots of a red or yellow col- | 


or, and also to carry a knout to punish delin- 

| quents. : 

| The slaves, or gypsy serf, — as ae prop: | 

: 'erty, who constitute the second class, and in con- 

EMANCIPATED SERFS OF THE DANU- tradistinction to those held by the Government, be- 
BIAN PRINCIPALITIES. long either to religious establishments called clois- 


ters, or to private individuals. They are subdivi- 


+ Chinese Repository, vol. 13, p. 363. 





Referring our readers back to the article in our! ged into two classes, namely, the Laiessi and the ited 


number for February last, on the emancipation of Jy/-a:.;. The former roam avout under their Jude 


DOUGLAS’ GIFT TO THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


“Douglas is laying pipe in all directions. He 
has donated ten acres of land to the Baptist church 
of Chicago.. The land is valued at fifty thousand 
dollars. Ina few weeks we expect to hear, that 
he has been carrying around the plate at a camp- 
meeting.— Buffalo Commercial Anvertiser. 


Douglas will carry a plate at a eamp meeting be- 
fore he gives fifty thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty to any one. : . 

Douglas has about seventy acres of land, worth,. 
as it now stands, on an average, twe thousand doll- 
ars per acre. 

He offers to give ten acres of it to any person or 
corporation that shall build uyon the same such a 
building as he describes, costing at least one hun; 
dréd thoasand dollars. Title to be made oh com- 
pletion of building. ' : 

The balance of the land not occupied by the 
building to be a public park forerer, This. would 
enable him to sell lots for residences about. the 


He weuslly rides on ' park, and thereby make the remaining sixty acres 


worth xear half a million of dollars, whilst the 
whole seventy is worth now only one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. : 

Offers and liberalities of this kitd are frequent. 
among landholders at the West. Mr, Douglas has 
had this offer standing for near one year, \e 

It is now revived for political capital, atU. has 
not yet been accepted by the Baptists or any other 
denomination,and the conditions are eo severe that 
we think it will not be unless essentially mod- 


Its acceptance would be agrand speculation for 


the serfs in Moldavia and Wallachia, under an! differing from the Laiessi, of the Crown only in See eee ree es Oras eee 


tribute to the cloisters and to private 


edict of prince Ghika, we think some account of paying 
instead of the Government.— 


this class may not be uninteresting to our friends. | j,diyidua's 
It is not, we believe, generally known that these | These cloisters, and similar religious insti- 
serfs — to the ee tribe woot“ G3P- | tutions, are more numerous in Moldavia and 
r 1enrians. Tradition ascribes to them) Woaljach} ‘ 
pcg ‘i origin ee ee! Wallachia than in almost any part of the world, 
an Asiatic Origin, ’ eee, aes ene and possess more than one-third of the real estate 
deny. They say they are of Dzyptian extrac-'in the Principalities. In the year 1848 alaw was 
In many parts of Europe they are in’ passed manumitting the slaves belonging to the 


of the Missouri Compromise, 
—_—o—_—— 


AFFAIRS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 





place at Panama a few weeks ago, an account of 
which will be found in our news columns to-day.. 





fact called Egyptians, and heace the designation | ¢},jsters, but it was disregarded. 
of Gipsy. Nevertheless philological iavestigations | ; 


the East.. Their language is a mixture of a branch ain A ; * 
3 F : eo ponds in essential particularsto that of the 
af the Shaserit and of words, terminals and Preeti and ld slave inthe Southern States 
dwell. Their nomadic habits and their patriarchal | “@° American Lalon. “hey are the property prin- 
institutions strongly corrobate this be of their | “pally 4 the megs. families, andy from —s 
ancestry, notwithstanding that in their bronze | Constantly brought into contact with their masters, 
complexion, black bair, teeth of ivory whiteness, | ¥@¥¢ lost many of the distinct shennateviation-<f 
burning eyes, long chest and projecting shoulders, | ~ yur oe — “e ee ny Wall wn , é 
one may trace sume striking characteristics of an- | = va Some of Pony ay villa y sotto th 
Ethiopian origin. On the other hand, they closely | — Sole ame ¢ ki sora poly. er... 
resemble the i mest caste in India, and it is highly | SA yy me Age seein ne ay —~ 
probable that their ancestors came from the banks) = my the alte kineee oitke oma & ¥ 
of Oxus and the region south of it. History re-| . yP J . 
cords that in the year 1700 they were driven by | How these were enslaved does not agen very 
Tamerlane out of Asia, to the number of more/clear. Probably their ancestors, as well as those 
than 2,000,000, for there were quite as many in | of the other classes previously described, were re- 
Europeforty-two years after. They entered Eu-/ duced to the condition of slavery soon after their 
rope by three great routes: one stream reaching! appearance in the Principalities, not as prisoners 
Spain by way of Arica; a second sweeping into cen-| of war, nor as the debtors of the wealthy Boyards, 
tralEurope, along the northern shore of theEuxine; | but by the right of the strongest. Their condition 
whilst the largest tide ebbed into the nations of | was mere pitiable, and the few efforts that were 
the Danube by the way of Anatoli and Rou-| made to ameliorate it were unattended with success, 


melia, or, at least, very trifling. In fact, although—as 
Gypsy bands seems to have first appeared in| hae been urged with respect to Turkish slavery— 
Mold there are some points of difference between the 


in the year 1417. Within a few mopths 
sansared ppgpans ber 
many, and wandering north on the coasts o 
Baltic. The next year they made their apypear- 
ance in Switzerland, where, in 1442, they were 
not fewer than 14,000. In 1510, we find the 
Swiss Government making attempts to expei them 
as Ferdinand of Spain had done in 1492, though 
unsuccessfully. At this same period we find them 
in France, where they were persecuted with fige 
and sword, the Guvernment going so far, in 1612, 
as to decree their extermination. Theyalso appear 
to have been in England some time in the fifteenth 
century. In the days of Hleary the Eighth 


condition of thé slaves in the Danubian Princiyal- 
and that of the same i 

characteristic of the system of slavery any where 
that its influence upon master and slave is essen- 
tially identical. Family ties are disregarded ; 
virtue is outraged; marriage is dishonored; and 
humanity is insulted and wronged. The ordinary 
mode of punishment for the slave usel to be the 
bastinado. This is applied to the soles of the feet, 
the latter being elevated so that merely the head 
and soulders of the sufferer rest upon the ground. 
The lash, the spiked collar, and close confinement, 
were also commonly employed. The right and 
and Elizabeth, they were in the object of fierce! power of the master were absolute. In Bucharest 
Parliamentary persecution in England, whilst in| it used to be no unusual thing tohear that this or 
Scotland they were recognized as an independent/that Boyard had murdered one or more of his 
people, and, in consequence of the protection they slaves. Gypsy blood flows in the veins of the 
enjoyed, increased in number to upward of 100,000 | highest Boyard families, as negro blood does in 
souls. some of the “beet families” of Virginia and other 
Not, however, to follow their history in the vari- | Southern States. The price of slaves varies, of 
ous countries they came to inhabit, we will confine} course. Males may be purchased for less than 
ourselves to a notice of that section of them who | £40 sterling ; females are much more expensive, 
migrated into Moldavia and Wallachia, and who—'| their value depending greatly on their youth and 
whatever their numbers originally—are at present} personal attractions. The education of the whole 
computed to amount to about 300,000, equally divi-| class was not even thought of, much less provided 
ded, or nearly so, between the Governments of the | for, whilst so complete was the authority of che 
respective principalities and private individuals, | Boyards over their human chattels that the govern- 
and held, until the passing of the recent edict, as|ment officers were not allowed to make in the 
serfs or slaves. These aregivided into two class-| census, a returnof the number of slaves. Before 
es, namely, the Crown Gipsies, and those who are} the occupation of the Principalities, many thou- 
private property, and are employed as domestic) sands of the then Wallachian gypsy slaves were 
and agricultural slaves. These two classes are| under the protection of the Austrian Consulate at 
further subdivided as follows: Bucharest, which has been pretty constant and 
° <4 consisteatin protecting these unfortunate persons 
Ist. The Ruduri and Aurari. These have the | trom the cruelty and oepealh of their anbleane. 
exclusive right of washing the river sand for gold Ww that this is the c hich will be 

which abounds in the Carpathian streams. In | ae db —— edi er en 
Transylvania, too, where the art of Gold washing | @0St enelittec by the recent edict of emancipa- 
is brought to greater perfectection than in the Dan-| 95 and it is certainly to the credit of thei 
ablanprineinalitias tie h hiefl sies, | masters that the latter have unanimously refased 
ery pe S,the washers are clen'y £YP1€S-| to accept the indemnity which it was proposed 
Their apparatus consists of a crooked board, four ” . 
should be awarded to them,”— (London) Anti- 

or five feet long, and between two and three feet Si Benet 

broad, having a wooden rim on each side. Over a 
this board is spread a woolen cloth, upon which 
the gold sand mixed with water is scattered, and 
to whieh the small grains of gold stick.— 
The sloth is afterward washed in a vessel 
Fag when the metalsinks to the bottom.— 
one woke aber chews eee ae wash | denomination of Chicago, Illinois, ten ueres of 
jland—a grove—beautifully situated within the 
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Hon. Judge Douglas has conveyed to the Baptist 


class in America, it is}' 


This massacre is the legitimate fruit of the fillibus- 


en all The second class of this section, namely, the | tering of Walker, and his banditti. Recent re- 
zo rathor to show that they originally came from 4 -assi, have fixed dwellings, and ‘their position | ports coming through his own creatures give ac. 


counts of brilliant victories gained by the Fillibus- 
ters over the Costa Ricans. Accounts from other, 
and probably more reliable sources, represent 
Walker as in a desperate condition throvgh his, 
own blunders. However this may be, theree 

ve no doubt that the half-civilized inhabitants o 
that region were stimulated to their deeds of blood 
by the robberies and murders of Walker and bis 
followers. He is there as the representative, paf, 


knew no better than to take him and his bando 

ylunderers as fair specimens of the people of the 
Jnited States. In their blind rage they have ta- 
ken a terrible revenge, though it has most unfor- 
tuoately fallen on the innocent, and not on thd 
guilty. Probably the administration will, now 
feel called upon to imitate the Greytown achieve: 
ment upon Panama. We should be glad to see the 
guilty authors of the massacre brought to justice, 
but we have no hope whateyer that they will be. 
molested by Mr. Pierce. ‘The [real authors are 
Walker and his gang, who are supposed to euj 
the sympathy of the ruling power in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. The ignorant barbarians who 
perpetrated the massacre are innocent com 
with the Fillibusters.—f¥ee Presbylerian. 

ae i ane “ * . » 

Gov. McDowrtt on Stavery.—The followin 
eloquent and truthful sentiments were uttered b 
the late Gov. McDowell, of Virginia ; 

“You may place the slave where you fleasé— 
you may dry up to your utmost,the fountains of bie 
feelings, the springs of his thoughts—you may 
close upon his mind every avenus.to knowledge 
and cloud it over with artificial night—you ma 
yoke him to labor as an ox which liveth gnly ta 
wofk, and worketh only to lire--you may put hint 
under any process which, without destroying his 
value as a slave, will debase and crush him asa 
rational being—you may do this, and the idea that 
he was born free will survive it all.It is allied to hig 
hope of immortality ; it is the eternal part of his 
nature,which oppression cannot reach. i isa tofch 
lit up in his soul by the hand of the Deity, an 
uever meant,to be extinguished by the hand ¢ 
man, 





_ 
os 


Free Spirit or Freenex.—The Kansas Fre$ 
State newspaper, published at Topeka, extends @ 
cordial weleome to the emigrants from the South / 

“All we ask of the slave States is, that they send 
onas many as they can hire tocome; set th 
up in business,we need them in the territory and We 
them select the best places to befound inKansas,and 
make themselves permanent homes, We will wel- 
come them in our midst, and put ourselves to some 
trouble in finding them ] ,cations, well assured that 


perity of free society, and find themsdl¢e4 
the incumbus which has kept them in poverty an 
serfdom, they will not wish to vote themselves back 
into the same miserable condition they have léft. 
The fact cannot be contradicted that a very ft: 
majority of the emigrante from the Boath, when 
left to the frev decision of their owff judgménts; 
always vote against slavery.” 
ee 

Tue Pecvisan Inramy.—Oné day Inst week, @ 
fugitive slave passed through Columbus. who was 
almost as white as any person in thatcity. Hd 
was apout fifteen years of age, and was sent off by 
his own mother—the daughter of her master!—to 
save him being torn from her to be carried South 





k : - 
cemgat etre and news Uma ees, cli init forthe porpoise’ of eerting” theron 
gypsies exercise great judgment in the selection | nieayr ng Ay pra ged ms ‘tn ae 
of favorable Jocations, and pay a small tribute, | Seidhing GE: tad’ teeatl pe ade gee Se , 
weet hy rr ereg! does not go into the treasury, but | building $20 600 until completed "The value of 
lmao to the wives of the Hespodars, as pin-|) oi. is estimated at $50,000. The cckeaten 

The second class of this section are called Ursari| onee a henneene Sraeran. » Se. Shee 
or exhibitors of Bears, and pay a tribute of a few | Corres aeend Baltimore Sun & y: . 
piasters to the Government. They wander from | °°/7Pe™ sun. 
village to village, with bears captured when young | This is the old story which Douglas has set afloat 
in the Carpathians, and which they teach to exe- | several times before. Douglas ownsa large tract 





a suitable age. Young and attractive girls often| 
bring several hundred dollars; and it is likely that 
this species of barter in human beings is the most | 
common. It is not always the case that the girl) 
is sold against her will. Forthe man, haying no! 
choice about his first or principal wife, often choos- | 
es a second wife, or concubine, for whom he has a| 
real affection; and although she is subordinate and 
subject to the first wife, yet the children of both 
are equal in the eye of the law. 

The condition of persons “held to labor” in 
China, differs in some important respects from that | 
of the same unfortunate class in America. The) 
horrors of the public auction are never known or 
dreaded here. The forcible separation of families! 
is, too, a very rare occurrence, owing to the patri-| 
archal system, held in such high esteem by the) 
whole empire. 

Another very important difference arises from | 
the fact that labor is not degraded, or degrading. ' 
The necessity of their condition requires the vast} 
majority of men to engage in some vocation for, 
subsistence; and the Emperor annually plows a, 
furrow, and sows it with his own hands, and on) 
the same day the heads of the Provincial Govern- | 
ments, prefects, &c., go through the same perfor-) 
mance with great ceremony. 

Another difference worthy of note is, that in) 
China the affranchised slave passes immediately | 
into the condition of a citizen; but as the rights of 
a citizen in a despotic Government are far inferior’ 


* Penal Code of China. Translated from the) 
Chinese by Sir George Thomas Staunton. 








'Y advocates a restoration of the slave trade. Va- jconditions of it, 


| containing honey and brandy where the bears re- 


residence i i j | 
e or occupation, live and wander in cor tof $100,000 for the erection of the buildings have 


cute several grotesque movements called dances. of land abouta half mile south of the city liaits, 
To ensure themselves against accidents, these and to increase its valae, has tried to give away | 
Ursari break the teeth and elaws of the unfortunate i these ten acres several times before. 


fora market! A father holds hia own Jaughter 
asaslave. This daughter has a son by her own 
half brother, and that son was to be sent to New 
Orleans for market, and sent, too, by her otf 
grandlather! How far below the common frade 
of human nature mustthat man be falle#, who 
boldly adyocates such 4 monstrous institution! Who 
is base enough té%shfiok from the-Zuty of opposin 

the spread of such a system of slavery, for fear be 
being called an Abolitionist?.—Clercland Lead. 

—_——- @ ---- 


Tae Georcta Ewicrants To Kansas.—The Sa- 
vannah Republican intimates that several compa? 
nies of emigrants from that State are slottt pro- 





a = aoiciane.* Thanilongiena teeter! Speculators in land know how to do these things. 
sethel of cngtesion them. Thee plese 0. vessel The expenditure required would greatly enharce | 
8 . 7 P the value of what remains of his tract. 


pair to drink, and in such a position that they can-! Douglas offered it to the Presbyterians, but | 
not byg see it. The old andthe young are unable | they were persuaded that they could do better else- | 
to resist the temptation of the honey, a love of, where. 
which if nct of the liquor, is their besetting weak-; The valuation of the land we see is set down at 
ness. In the course of a few minutes tho alchohol $5.000 per acre. We have sixty acresin the vicin- 
begins to take effect; the bears commence caper |ity, equally as well located, which we should like 
ing and dancing until they fall powerless to the | to get $2,00 an acre, which is about a fair price for 
ground. The wary gypsies then bind them fast, land in that neighborhood. 
and drag them home on their carts. Bat Douglas expects that if splendid buildings 
The third class are styled Linguari, or wooden: are erected there, the balance will be brought up 
spoon makers, but they manufacture other articles, | t9 $5,000 an acre, and thus he will makea nice | 
and follow the calling of smiths. Of the four | speculation out of his “liberality.” 
classes they are in the best condition,some of them | ‘ a . +4. oy 
having permanent dwellings. leat prints “Folios a i oe 4 says 
rr | . . oe ould more 
The four classés of Crown Gipsies; are the | surely kill it before it is alive! 4 


PE sae : ‘ ‘ 
Alessi, Or vagabonds, who, baving neither fixed, te to alco ‘stated that eubstulptioniite the etedens 





roding idleness, laboring only occasionally as wa-| f the 
sous, smiths, p Por-svem +S ke. If they “— the been made. If so. our Baptist friends have, in 
most wretched of the Crown slaves, they are the | this done enough for Douglas, without giving a 
most independent. For a few piasters annail tri- “crushing” name to the institution. 

bute, they are permitted te pasture their horses in| But we infer from Douglas’ want of success pre- 
the vicinity ot the villages and highways. The| viously in giving away this land under the condi- 
females wander about, interpreting dreams and tions he iesposed, that it has not now been accept 
omens, and telling fortunes. In most respects ed; but that it was thought the anrouncement 
they remble the gypsies known amonst ourselves. | would make a nice item just before the Cincinnati 


With the exception of some of the Linguari, as} Convention.— Chgcago at, 26th ult, 





ceeding to Kansas, but stys few if any of them are 
slaveholders, aud that no slavery accompany them. 
The Republican doubts if even the votes of thesd 
men can be safely relied on, and mentions the case 
of a party of nine who went last year from one 
of the upper counties of Georgia, eight of whom af- 
terwards voted with the Free State men, The Ré- 

ublican also expresses the decided opinion that 

ansas will eventually come into the Union as & 
free State. 


—_—— ——_—_ 


Last Saturday five slaves escaped from Covings 
ton, and were so fortunate as not to mést with any 
such law-abiding men as Marshal! Robison, of 
Cincinnati; and so it is safe to assert that 
are now in a land where there is no Fugitive Slave 
Law. If any of the Cincinnati Union-savers had re- 
cognized the fugitives, it is probaSle that some Cor- 
ington gentleman would have been cajled upon ta 
reward their vigilance. Slave-catchiug is a profit- 
able business:— Cleveland Leader. 





Tor Case or Passwoner Wituiamsow against 
Kane, as we learn from tht County (Pa. 
Republican, has been postponed antil the A 


term of the Courts of > 
counsel have been wy and 
—that is, 


trial will be one of 
trial ever takes place, as we hope and trust 


will. 


fi 
rel 


: 
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A most melancholy slaughter of Americans took’ 


excellence, of Americanism. The ignorant Batived 


when they have once seen the advantages and | , 
r 
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The Anti-Slavery Bugle. 


SALEM, OHIO, MAY 17, 1856. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Tt has been the disagreeable duty of the aboli- 
tionists, from the beginning of their enterprise, to 
seize and bring before the court of conscience cul- 
prits of every grade, whether skulking under the 
disguise of the senatorial robe or of the surplice; 
whether palming themeelves off as the guardians 
of the spiritual or of the civil welfare of the peo- 

le. 

. The disguise, however, is often so plausible 
that many very well-meaning people are inclined 
to look upon those who fulfil this ungrateful task as 
unnecessarily suspicious and censorious, and it 
not unfrequently happens thatthe greatest offen- 
ders are, ov this plea, permitted to escape. 


The newspapors all agree in the statement that) 
the Hon. James Buchanan, late minister of the! my faculties as at any previous period of my life, 
a 


Amer‘can Government at the Court of St. James, 


was careful before leaving the old world, to pay a| 


visit of ceremony to Mrs. Bennett, the wife of the 
editor of the New York Herald, (who it appears, 
is now residing at a villa near Paris), which visit, 
it seoms to be generally undorstood, had some in- 
timate connection with Mr. Buchanan’s prospects 
for the presidency; for, like the old and jaded ani- 
mal whose life has been spent on the race-course 
without ever winning the sweep-stakes ho still 
panta to enter the livts aud exhibit his mettle. 

We clip from an exchange the following an- 
nouncement: 


“A dispatch to the New York ZJerald says that) 


on Mr. Buchanan’s arrival at his old home at Lan- 
caster, Pa;, old and young turned out to meet him 
and never in the history of this populous region 
has there been such a manifestation of popular re- 
gard, since thé visit of Lafayette.” 

To any one at all familiar with the natare and 
extent of the bribery carried on in this country 
by those numerous “statesmen” who, without the 
slightest desire fur the presidency of the Unitea 
States, would, nevertheless, from motives of self- 
sacrifice, be willing to assume the great responsi- 
bilities of that office, to all such we say the con- 
nection between these two announcements will be 
sufficiently obvious,especially when the disclosures 
made by Buckingham, the English traveller regard- 
ing the vevality of the New York Herald, are re- 
membered, 

It reflects but little credit upon the tone of mo- 
rality among the leaders of the Republican. move- 
ment that such newspapers as the New York Tri- 
tune unite with the democratic journals in eulo- 
gizing the character of men like Mr, Buchanan. 


It is a fact perfectly notorious in Mr. Buchan- 
an’s own neighborhood that while the last nomina- 
tion for the presidency was pending he used all 
the means for his own preferment which are found 
to be most available in a republic; he drove round, 
with his carriage and pair to the country taverns 
depositing such sums as the circumstances render- 
ed advisable to provide for the delectation of those 
of his “friends” who might be inclined to manifest 
their attachment to him by drinking; he even in- 
vited the lowest rowdies of Lancaster to his own 
private residence for this purpose; he paid a formal 
visit with the members of his household, to the 
Catholic chapel—the Catholic vote is large in Lan- 
caster—and became, for the time being, exceed- 
ingly “popular” in his manners. 


After this, while residing at the English court, 
he endeavored to attract republican attention by a 


violation of the etiquette of that court, in appear- 
ing, on state occasions, in citizen’s dress, which 
course it was to be amiebly taken for granted, 
arose from a high devetion to the principles of 


democratic equality. 


Everything being cut and dried he lands in New 
York with all the ceremony of a distinguished per. 
sonage, and during his stay in “the guest of the 
city, continues to receive complimentary visits 
The cool effrontery of the 
whole precedure is retreshing. What propriety on 
earth is there in Mr. Buchanan’s arrogating to 
What has 
Such hon- 
ors might with just as great reason, be accepted 


from many quarters.” 


himself all this public attention? 
he done to merit this distinction? 


by his confreres of the Ostend conference. 


In his public speech on this occasion he gra- 
ciously condescends to admire the beauties of na- 
nature aod demonstrates that it is possible to in- 
dulge in a vein of poetry and philosophy at cne 


and the same time: 


following extract from his speech on that occa- 
sion : 


“I confese that I have been utterly astonished at 
the reception which the good people of my coun- 
try have iven me since I landed u these 
shores. Without distinction of party Ihave been 
received at New York asan American citizen, the 
proudest tille in the world. (Cuntinued oatbursts 
of ms pane, The same course has been pursued 
towards me in my passage through New Jersey. 
And now kere, where my heart nestles in its warm- 
est and tenderest emotions, I have received the 
most cordial welcome of all.” 


Nothwithstanding the overwhelming astonish- 
ment with which he receives these attentions se 
disproportionate to his deserts, he makes according 
to the newspapers, the fullowing ingenuous con- 
fession ; 

“The time was—some eight years ago—when to 
be elected the first magistrate of the great Ameri- 
ican Republic, was the dearest and fondest wish of 
my heart. I am now totally indifferent on the sub- 


ject. My years now number three score and four; 
and though I am as strong in the possession of 





|I have certainly not the same ambition. At the 
| same time, if the American people choose to place 
so great a trust in my hands, Iam not the man to 
turn my back upon them. As long as my heart 
beats, if will beat only for them, and the country I 
love with ali my soul.” 

Only think what a bait for gudgeons! Ile is “as 
strong in the possession of his faculties as at any 
previous period of his life” and without ambition! 
How rarely are such chances offered to a gratefui 
people! It reminds one of those interesting 
celibates who occasion.lly enlighten the public, 
through the medium of the press as to the great 
inducements which they present iu their own per- 
sons to the formation of fortunate matrimonial 
connections;—“In the vigor of life, possessed of 
an agreeadle exteriour, and an amiable disposi- 
tion.” 

If in New York he exhorts his hearers to “cher- 
ish the Constitution and the Union in their hearts 
|—next to their belief in the Christian religion— 
| the Bible for Heaven, and the Constitution of the 
country for earth,” the climax of his patriot-| 
|ism was still, perhaps, reserved for the citizens of 
the metropolis of his native Commonwealth : 











“Gentlemen, if this great and glorious Republic, 
now one—the great and glorious Republic cement- 
ed by the blood of our forefathers and preserved 
by the Constitution and the Union—if tbis great, 
and glorious Republic should be shattered into} 
insignificent atoms, it would be the contempt and 
derision of the great and the good over the whole 
face of the earth. God forbid that this glorious 
star should ever set in discord and in blood! it 
never will,” 





The following paragraph from the Washington 
correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post, is full of 
significance, and exhibits in a striking light the 
manner in which the northern animal is te be ap- 
peased : 
| “Mr. Buchanan is violently assailed by bis oppo= 

nents in the democratic party for catering for Anti- 
Nebraska support. His organ here, the Sentinel, 
edited by a thorough-going disciple of Hunter and 
Mason of Virginia, and a Virginian himself, de- 
clares that the only question as regards the selec- 
tion of presidential candidates, is, who can carr. 
the most northern votes, and that Mr. Buchanan is 
theman. The New York organ of the same gen- 
tlemen advocates his claims, with such arguments 
as this, that the democratic party is “too much un- 
der pro-slavery influences.” 

Doubtless the understanding between those two 
apparently antagonistic organs is excellent. Noth- 
ing more is required them a seeming opposition to 
slavery—the northern people are always satisfied 
with names and appearances; the South, very sen- 
sibly, demands the ¢hing, caring nothing about the 
yielding of a name, if thereby she can attain her 
object. 

We do not select Mr. Buchanan as a subject for 
animadversion from any especial dislike; he is 
ho worse than the vast majority of those who are 
habitually dubbed ‘‘statesmen” by the American 
newspaper press, Ile can plead the excuse that 
he belongs to a state that has been more than com- 
monly prolific in demagogues, with whom the mar- 
ket is always glutted, and who are always dog- 
cheap. But we have chosen his name merely as a 
peculiarly fitting representative of the species 
to which he belongs, and because he has thought 
proper to thrust himself, just at this time, upon 
the notice of all those whos2 business it is to take 
cognizance of public events. 

We defy even Louis Napoleon to outdo this man 
in the arts of the intriguer, and we doubt wheth- 
er history presents a single instance of more ful- 
some, degrading and disgusting flattery for the 
advancement of private ends than that furnished 


justly supposed to be the general—not universal— 


“Upon entering your magnificent Bay yesterday 
my heart swelled with emotion, while I exulted in 
the opportunity of pointing out its beauties and 
its thousand merchant ships to the strangers on 
hoard the steamer. Whence all this prosperity? 
it has mainly resulted from the Union of the 
States. Without the protection of the stars and 
stripes what would become of its commerce? 


Whilst every portion of our country and all the 
dwellers upou earth, are vitally interested in the 
preservation of the Constitutionand the Union— 
whilst the liberty and civilization of the human 


race are bound up in the success of our grand ex- 
periment—New York has, if possible, more at 
stake than any other spot on the globe.” 

The conclusion of the farce of demagogues per- 
formed on this occasion, is highly dramatic and 
amusing: 

“I came hore without expecting all this kind- 
ness. Although a citizen of a neighboring state, 
I have been very little me oy * with my fellow 
citizens of New York. But they do = 
upon a grand scale. Their commerce extends al 
over the world; they are known in every clime; 
their onergy and enterprise have spread the Amer- 
ican character even into heathen lands, and when 
they undertake to give an hamble individual, like 
myself, a reception, itis of that grand character 
that suits the feelings of the people. You will 
not expest meto make a long speech. (Cries of 
“go on, goon.”) Goon! I would be very glad to 
address you by the hour, but when a man has said 
enough ¢o express the feelings of his heart I am 
sure so generous a people will permit me to retire 
ard enjoy the delightful musi2, from which I ex- 
. pect to derive souch pleasure. {Cheers.) 

“Mayor Wood being loudly called for by the 
crowd, went out upon the balcony, and spoke a 
few words tull of devotion to the Union and the 
like. 

“At the conclusion of his his speech,a red faced 
* individual, who who seemed a good deal excited by 
the allusions in the last paragraph, or something 
worse, came up to him, and, stretching out his 
hand, said: “Good, by G—d, old boy, that’s jis’ 
right! Give us your hand, by G—d, I’m a Geor- 


wn 


gian! 


by this arch-demagogue. L. 


ily” a company of colored musicians will give a 
Concert of vocal and instrumental music in the 
Town Hall, on Friday evening, the 16th inst. 
have reason to believe that this entertainment will 
be worthy of the patronage of our citizens. 
ter Luca’e performances on the piano are said to 
be uncommonly fine. 


for a copy of his speech on the Kansas Contested 
Election. 


the Democracy wishes to shirk the Nebrasca issue 
in the Presidential canvass. 


tho South, in sending a sermon for publication in 
the National Preacher observes incideutally—‘I 
should have no objection to your obtaining for me 
the degree of D. D. from some Northern college. 
I ama very popular man at the South, and I think 
it would have atendency to harmonize the North 
and the Sou‘h,’” 


united lecturing tour, closed, I believe, with our 
meetings at Milford. From there, we proceeded 
to Brighton, a small village, some ten miles be- 
yond—having helda few evening meetings be- 
tween the two villages. Our meetings at Brighton 
were held on Sunday the 6th of January, I think, 
and during two or three evenings following’ Mrs. 
P. spoke in the morning of Sunday, to a respecta- 











Mr. Buchanan appears next in Philadelpsia, 


sustained in New York. In his New York speech 
he had ingenuously confessed that he “liked the 
noise of demecracy;” what, then, must have been 
his feelings when he learned that the Common 
Council of the city of Philadelphie had, by a vote 
of thirty-three to thirty, and the Select Council by 
a vote of thirteen to eleven, refused him the use 
of Independence Hall for one of those uproarious 
gatherings so dear to his heart? 

In this posture of affairs he was fain to be con- 
tent with a reeeption at the Merchant’s Exchange. 
Obeerve the humility so naively betrayed in the 


ble audience, as to numbers and intelligence, on 
where, it is quite evident, he expected his modesty | the dignity and sacredness of Human Nature, and 
to receive a shock similar to that which it had just | the imperative demand of the human soul for, and 








We are requested to state that the “Luca Fam- 


We 


Mas- 


—- oO 


Our thanks are due to the Hon. J. A. Bingham 


—_ so -— 
The Washinton Union indignantly denies that 





gq An exchange paper says: ‘‘A clergyman at 





For the Bugle. 


LETTER FROM J. H. PHILLEO. 


Apriay, April 22, 1856. 
Dear Frienp Marivs:—My last report of our 





its right to personal freedom, the power and char- 
acter of slavery, &c. In the afternoon, I spoke to 
a still larger audience, in reference to the charac- 
ter of the prevailing religion, and its effect upon 
the condition and prospects of the Slave. In the 
evening, & very crowded house listened with much 
apparent interest, to a close, cogent and powerful 
speech, by Mr. Powell, on the political bearings of 
the subject. In this village, we fuund a Mr. Jones 
(Merchant) and family. anda few others whose 
names do net now occur to me, who manifested 
considerable interest in the cause. 


To our excellent and enterprising young friend, 
George Roberts, we were indebted for earnest and 
successful efforts in behalf of our meetings, in all 
that section; and to his father’s family for gener- 
ous and hospitable entertainment, while there. 

From Brighton we proceeded to Grand Rapids, 
holding meetings at Howell, Lansing, Grand 
Ledge, Lyons, and Ionia,—finding at Ionia, old 
{rieuds of the cause of reform, in the persons of 
Simeon Mortimer, and family, and Titus Merritt, 
and their families, by whom we were kindly and 
hospitably entertained, and aided in our endeav- 
ors. This portion of the State is entirely new 
soil to our kind of radical Anti-Slavery. At How- 
ell, we were disappointed in regard to a house for 
meetings, bat succeeded finally in holding two 
meetings on Sunday the 13th of January, made a 
few friends, at least, and obtained some few sub- 
scribers to the Bugle. At Lansing, we were again 
disappointed in regard to a room for meetings, 
through some misunderstanding, and succeeded in 
holding only one evening meeting. Llere also, at 
the close of the meeting, we found a few friends, 
and obtained two or three subscribers. At Lan- 
sing, Messrs. Powell and Walion having gone on 
to Lyons, Mrs. P. and myself, had a pressing in- 
vitation to take Grand Ledge in our way to Lyons. 
We accepted, and, as we were not expected at the 
latter place until the next Sunday, held two even- 
ing meetings there. The meetings were held in 
the ball-room of the tavern, the school house (they | 
have no meetiug house)being occupied at the time, 
for the purpose of manufacturing proselytes to a 
pro-slavery religion. 


At this place a lawyer manifested what may be 


ignorance, and, probably, a good deal more than 
the general heartlessness, and meanness, of the 
profession. Itso happened that a law suit, in- 
volving the value of twenty shillings, occurred at 
the same house, on the same day, and continued 
in the evening of our second meeting. So, that, 
while the lawyers were pleading for the value of 
an old neck-yoke, I believe it was, in one room, we 
were pleading for the bodies and souls of four mil- 
lion of immortal beings, in another. Mrs. P. made 
the closing remarks at our meeting, and the suit 
below closed, and this lawyer came in just at the, 
conclasion of the A. S. meeting. Opportunity 
being given for any one to speak, this ge.tleman| 
was called for. He responded to the call, by one! 





ever heard couched in respectful language. Af- 
flicted with a terribly severe head-ache, I had been | 
able to take very little part in the meeting. Bat | 
feeling that the head that would stand in the way 
of allowing sucha speech to be made with impuni- 
ty, and that, too, by a man occupying a respecta- 
ble position, was scarcely worth having; I decided: 
at once, to unmask the monster in our presence, 
if I coulddo no more. At the close of this infa- 
mous speech, a call (preconcerted no doubt) was 
made upon its author, for his presence below, (a fit 
place for such a character.) However, he went be- 
low; but as he did not go out of hearing, he return- 
ed almost instantly, in a terrible rage—white as 
a sheet with anger, he came, shoving the crowd— 
for by this time, the room was crowded, as the say- 
ing is, toa jam—to the right hand and to the left, 
without any kind of ceremony. I anticipated an 
assault, from his appearance, when I saw him 
coming, and prepared to meet it, in a proper man- 
ner. But, as if suddenly changing his purpose, 
when he reached the stand, he halted, looked me 
in the face a moment, then turned, seized a chair 
and seated himself directly in front of where I 
stood, and fixed his eye upon we, with as much 
malignity in it, as if he had been the Devil him- 
self. But,as he was thoroughly dishonest with 
himself, as well as with the audience, he soon got 
tired of that performance; and, as the miserable 
sophistry was striped from his argument, and the 
heariless and unprincipled character of his speech 
was pointed out, his eyes sought the floor, and his 
cheek assumed a different complexion—thus prov- 
ing that he was not an absolute Devil, after all; 
that away down, deep in the recesses of his soul, 
he could experience a sense of shame, at least; 
that he was a human being, still, capable of ap- 
preciating a moral argument, in one direction, at 
least, and under proper influencee, might have 
been developed int) something higher and better. 
However, he gradu&lly regained courage, and with 
it, his accustomed heartlessness, and at the close 
of my remarks, made a rejoinder; but this time, 
with the mask off, and at its conclusion, hurried 
from the room amid the jeers of his own friends, 





in such haste, as to forget his hat, on returning, 
for which, he was loudly, but inetiectually called | 
upon, by his companions, to stand his ground. A! 
little reflection seemed to make him ashamed to| 
leave the house, under such circumstances, s0, 
sneaking back into the room, he seated himself be- 
hind the audience, (most of whom were standing) 
At the close of the meeting, afew minutes after, 
however, he was nowhere to be found. Ilow he 
left the room unobserved, was not, I think, known 
to many in the audience. 


I have, doubtless, occupied too much space in 
refering to this affair. But such manifestations 
seem sufficient to show to all thinking people, how 
essentially ignorant of the vital principles that un- 
derlie all that is sacred and dear to humanity, as| 
well as unprincipled, are the men to whose man- 
agement they are committing their interests. 

At Lyons we encountered ny open opposition, 
though the whole influence of two Episcopal Cler- 
gymen residing there, is practically opposed to the 
cause of the Slave, Our meetings there, however, | 
during Sunday and also Monday evening, were 
well attended, and seetned to excite considerable 
interest, We were warmly welcomed there, by 
several persons besides the Mortimers, whose 
names have escaped me. Some names were taken 
for the Bugle, whose blasts may, I trust, awake, at 
least, some of the dead, in that locality. The 
meetings at Ionia, wero carried on by Mr. Powe'l, 
simultaneously with ours at Lyons. 

We arrived at Grand Rapids, among entire 
strangers, with the exception of one or two indi- 
viduals, both to ourselves and our cause; and, for 
entertainment, and room for meetings, were o ig- 
ed to depend upon the Hotels and public rtaltee | 
expenses of Hall, $5,00 a day, and Hotel expenses 
in proportion. Our appointments here, was for 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 26 and 27. At the 
first session, as many as four persons were present 
at one time, I believe. Adjourned till evening, 
when some sixty or seventy persons assembled, | 
and listened attentively. During Sunday, num-, 
bers somewhat increased and Sunday evening | 
gave us an audience of perhaps, one hundred and 
fifty persons. At this, Sunday evening mecting, 
some mischievous Free-Soilers, so wrought upon | 
the vanity and self-esteem of the editor of the! 
Grand Rapids Enquirer—a miserable, heartless, 
old hunker Democratic paper—as to induce him 
to give us battle, Of this, I suspect, he sincerely! 











he peremtorily declined a respectful inyi- 
tation, presented by some of the subscribers to his 
own paper, to continue the discussion, A report 
of this gentleman’ speech would be amusing, I 
think, to most of your readers, but would trespass 
too much apon your space. Suffice it to say that 
he started with admitting all that Abolitionists 
claim in regard to the curse and crime of slavery, 
and ended by declaring slavery the best thing that 
could happen to the negro, inasmuch as the slave 
is better off here, than the native at home. The 
intervening parts of bis speech were about as con- 
sistent and edifying, and about as harmonious, as 
the twoends. The evidence he adduced to prove 
that Slavery was an improvement upon the condi- 
tion of Native Africans, was (0, wonderful! 0, 
horrible! O, unheard-of barbarity!) that, on the 
coast of Africa, they sell each other into slavery ! 
How shocking must such a thought be to refined 
and civilized Americans, who sell, not only their 
neighbors, but their own children, into life-long sla- 
very, and degrading prostitution and shame ! 

The interest of our meetings, in the city, in- 
creased from first to last, and but for the religious 
influence of the place, which closed the churches 
against us, I doubt not, a grand work could have 


A series of resolutions were. read by the Pres. 
ident as follows : 


1. Kesolved, that organized as it was to effect 
the entire abolition of chattel Slavery in our 
cuuntry, the American Anti Slavery Society will 
not have fulfilled its mission until the last slave 
shall have been set free, and “liberty proclaimed 
oe the land to all the inhabitants 





_2. Resolved, Thatina cause so humane and 
righteous, we can know nothing of weariness or 
despondency~-nothing of concession or com 

mise—nothing of effecting a truce or leating a 
retreat ; but, recognizing in every slave “a man. 
and a brother,” asserting his right to immediate! 
and anconditional emancipation, and proclaiming | 
the sinfulness of slaveholdisg under all circum-| 
stances, we shall continue to call men and things: 


giving the oppressor no repose in his iniquity, | 
and the land no rest, so long as a single fetter re- 
mains to be broken. 


3. Resolved, That Slavery has not only cloven 
down the rights of its victims, but impaired the 
reason and paralyzed the conscience of the slave-. 
holder—turning the South into one vast Bedlam, | 
without any restraint upon its madness; fulfilling | 
the ancient declaration that‘‘whom the gods intend | 
to destroy, they first render insane.” 


4, Resolved, That the Anti-Slavery sentiment, 


been accomplished, in behalf of the perishing, which is “bounded by 36 degrees 30 minates north | 


slave. But the priesthood, ever on the look out to! 
head off whatever tends to induce the people to act 
from conscientious conviction and common sense, 
took the alarm. 

We succeeded, however, in obtaining the Court 
House, owned, in part by the county, I believe, 
andin part by one of the Methodist Societies, 
for Monday eyening, and also, for Sunday after- 
noon following. Lad this building been under 
the entire controll” of the Church, it would have 
been closed againsf“us entirely. Ten thousand 
curses on that huge Babylon of hypocricy and in- 
iquity, the American Church. The curses, instead 
of the blessings of those ready, to perish, shall, 
be upon its head, and shall yet sink it to the lowest 
depths of the lower deep of infamy. Like a huge 
monster, it stands directly across the track of al.: 
vital, practical progress, gravely tything its mint 
and cummin, and treading under its feet, the 
weighty matters of the-law, and gospel of human- 
ity; and threatning ex-communication and reproach 
in this world, and endless damnation in the world 
to come, to whoever dare to question its right to 


latitude,” is unbounded foolishness and measure-'| 
less infatuation. . | 


5. Resolved, That we are struggling rot for the 
non-extension, but for the non-existence of Slavery | 
—not to make it sectional, but to drive it out of | 
the land—not to restore the Missouri Compromise, | 
but to terminate al} coimpromises—not to repel the | 
aggressions of the slave power upon northern 
rights, but to secure Freedom and Equality to all. 
who dwell upon the American soil—making the! 
imbruted slave the test of all statemanship, all 
patriotism,all philanthropy,and all true religion. | 


6. Resolved, That the right to enslave a human: 
being, on any pretense whatever, is not a debatable | 


| question, any more thanis the right to commit) 
jadultery, burglary, highway robbery, or piracy ;| 


and toevery defense or apology for its exercise, | 
ours is the good old Revolutionary reply: ‘“We| 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men, 


| aye created equal; that they are endowed by their! 


Creator with certain inaliereble rights; that among | 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap-| 
piness.”’ 


7. Resolved, That all constitutional liberty has | 
ceased to existin this country; that none but “the | 
traffickers in slaves and souls of men” are per-| 
mitted to enjoy freedom of speech and of the press, | 





wield the mighty influence it has acquired by pi- 


of the most heartless and unprincipled speeches 1, 04s force and fraud, on the side of the most infer-| in the person of Franklin Pierce—no longer the : 
I speak, legitimate President of the United States, but one | reference has been made, require such action at 
our handsas American citizens. 
ming this audience, Mr. President, that I appear 
here as a colored man. 
chains of a slaveholding oligarchy a thousand /|(laughter.) But I wish to remind them that what 
times more intolerable to be borne than any ever/I have to say does not, and shall not originate in 
y fathers by the the circumstance of my complexion, but that I 
claim to bea man and an American citizen. (loud 
applause.) 
| that of “‘man’’to be the highest in importance. Be- 
lieving this to be true, I know of no crimo,. cow- 
mitted by man, so great and so atrocious as tho en- 
slavement of his fellow-man. 


nal despotism the world has ever seen. 
in this connection, of course, of the church of) 
this country, as a body, and not of local and indi- 
vidual exceptions. 


We spent several wecks in the vicinity of Grand | 
Rapids, holding meetings in the surrounding 
school-districts. We were cordially received among 
the Wesleyans of that section, generally, and ob- 
tained a goodly number of subscribers to the Bugle 
which, we trust, may be instrumental in convine- 
ing them of the folly, to say the least, of expect- 
ing to overthrow slavery by identifying themselves 
with a Government, pledged to guard and protect 
the infernal system, with all its blood and treas- 
ure. It is due to the Editor of the Grand Rapids 
Eagle, (Republican,) and to the advocates of that 
party, generally, in that vicinity, to say that they 
treated us and our meetings with all due respect» 
and, in the main, approval, manifesting a willing- 
ness, and desire to do justice to gur motives ana 
endeavors. The Eagle’s notice of our meetings, 
was, in the main, fair and honorable to its Editor; 
and, in a subsequent brief discussion I hud with 
him. in the columns of his own paper, except a lit- 
tle exhibition of moral blindness, on the vital is- 
sue, natural to his position, and a consequent slid- 
ing over that point in a somewhat loose manner,— 
the discussion was conducted, on his part, with 
a good degree of fairness and liberality, as well as 
abilily. Itis also due to the Editor of the Herald 
a daily paper, neutral in politics and religion, I 
believe, tosay that he readily admitted into his 
columns, a reply to a vile attack of the Enquirer, 
upon our meeting of Sunday, Feb. 3. 

On the whole, our meetings in Grand Rapids 
and vicinity, were exceedingly interesting to us, 
and have reason to believe that they may prove a 
means of helping on the time when oppression of 
all kinds and degrees, may, by the light of reason 
and conscience, become an impossibility, at least, 
as a system, guarded and fellowshiped by Church 
and State. 

Should any of our laborers in the great cause of 
Ilumanity, find their way there, hereafter, we 
commend them to the care of our friends, John T. 
Elliott, Wm. Turner, and Dr. Bissel, in the City, 
and Alanson Powers, Otis Smith, through whom 
they may be introduced to a score of other names 
too numerous to mention, in the surrounding coun- 
try. 

hie the Rapids we proceeded to Hastings, and} 


wherever they plant their feet; that we are living | 
under the sway of “Border-Ruflianism,” incarnated | 


deserving of immediate impeachment and removal | 
for his perfidy and treason as the unscrupulous tool | 


of the Slave Power; and, therefore, that we are | 
in the midst of a revolution, to throw off the) 


imposed upon our Revolutionar 
mother country. 


8. Resolved, Thatewe shall neither give nor 
ask for any quarter ; but our motto is, ‘Victory or | 
Death.” 

The President then introduced to” the audience | 
the well-tried and much-beloved friend of the cause, | 
Samvet J. May, of Syracuse. (applause.) 


SPEECIT OF SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Mr. Presipent—Friends and Fellow-Citizens ; 
We have come again to this great centre of pecu- 
niary, political and moral influence to plead with 
all who have ears to hear the cause of millions 
that are in bondage in this “land of the free and 
asylum of the oppressed.” If there be an incon- 
sistency on the face of the earth comparable to 
that which our nation now presents to the detesta- 
tion of all true lovers of humanity, tell me where 
that inconsistency is to be seen. We have come 
here to protest against it; we have come here to 
expose it more and more; we come here to ask, 
to demand of all who have hearts to feel and minds 
to appreciate the claims of humanity, that they 
will no longer leave a stone unturned, ax effort 
unmade, to effect the entire emancipation of every 


enslaved human being on this soil. (applause.) I 
trust, fellow-citizens, that we are perfectly under- 


stocd. I trust itis not suspected of us that we 
have aught to conceal of our principles or our in- 
tentions. They have been declared as distinctly 
as words could declare them from the beginning of 
our career, in the very first article written by him 
whom we rejoice stillto regard as our leader in 
this great enterprise (applause); and year after 


by their right names—to“‘agitate, agitate, agitate” | 


right; no man in hie senses can deny it; 


| here to-day that truth is mightier even than mon 
| (applause). 





year we have been seeking for something plainer | 
than words to show how intense is our hatred of 
slavery, how uncompromising our determination 
in opposition to it, and how untiring shall be our 
efforts to effect its overthrow. The cause we plead | 
is based uron the simplest principles of truth, 
justice and common humanity—so simple that he 
who runneth may read; and the justice of our 
demand is so plain that the wayfaring man,though 
a fool, need not err in respect to it. 

And yet the progress of our cause has beon, we 
confess, slow—-certainly in comparison to its 


thence to Maple Grove, thence via. Battle Creek, |justice—slow certainly in comparison with our 


and Union City, to Adrian. 

But I have already exceeded proper bounds, by 
about one half, and 1 must defer paying our re- 
spects to othr places, until a more convenient sea, 


hopes and our earnest expectation. Little did we 
know of the length, and the breadth, and the 
height, and the depth of the opposition we should 
have to encounter in this enterprise. We believed 





son 

I have delayed this communication beyond all 
reasonable time, I am aware; but you will see I) 
have made up in length, what it lacks in fitness of | 
time, andin quality, also—thus verifying the old| 
saying. that “in al. great losses there is some 
small gain.” 

Shortly before the first of the present month, I| 
closed a seven montbs tour of almost continual | 
traveling and lecturing,through all kinds of weath- 
er, and under all kinds of circumstances,—since 
which time, I have felt scarcely able to put pen, 
much less thought to paper. This is my excuse. 

Truly Yours, J. H. PHILLEO. 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


Reported for the Anti-Slavery Standard by William Henry Barr. 








Tuts Society held its Twenty-third Anniversary 
at the City Assembly Rooms, No. 446 Broadway, | 
New York, on Wednesday morning, May7. At 
the hour of commencement the house was filled, 
and hundreds who came afterwards were obliged 
to go away for want of room. 


The meeting was called too order by the Pres- 
ident of the Society, Mr. Garrison, at 10} o’clock, 
who read a few verses from the 6th and 7th chap- 
ters of Jeremiah; after which, an opportunity 
being offered to any one who felt disposed to offer 
vocal prayer,a prayer was offered by Turopore 
Parker. 

The President then stated to the Society that 
their Treasurer, Francis Jackson, was detained. 
at home by illness, but his report will be present 
ed at a subsequent meeting, likewise the report of 
the Secretary. It was worthy of remark that this 
was the only time for the last twenty-one years | 





that there was truth, that there was jastice, that 
there was mercy in ourland. We believed that 


there were honest men in the counsels of the nation, | 


and pious men and womenin our churches. We 
believed that there were enough of them to answer 
our demands when they understood them, and that 
all that was needed was, that we should only make 
known to them the monstrous fact that there were 
millions in our land who were denied all the rights 
of humanity, whose tenderest feelings were tram- 
pled in the dust, and to whom this boastful land of 
liberty was far worse than tbe dark region of Egypt 
was to the children of Israel in the days of their 
bondage. We believed that all that was necessary 
was to make known to the people of our land the 
terr:ble facts of which we ourselves have become 
informed, principally, we gratefully acknowledge, 
through the exposures made by William Lloyd 
Garrison, who saw, first of all of us, through the 
mist that was cast before our eyes by those who 
were assuming to be the friends of the enslaved in 
our country—I mean the leaders of the Coloniza- 
tion enterprise. We believed that all that was 
necessary was to make known to the true-hearted 
and humane in our land the terrible facts of which 
we ourselyes had become cogni%ant, and they 
would unite heart and hand for the redemption 
of the enslaved. 


But by degrees, and by not very slow degrees 
either, the extent and the determination and the 
bitterness, and withal the power of the oppressors 
have been made known to us, until now we feel 
that it is just to make the statements and the dec- 
larations that have been made in the resolutions 
to which you have just now listened. Little did 
that man (pointing to Mr. Garrison) dream thirty 
years ago that he would be called, in obedience to 
the truth, to utter such sentiments as he has now 
put in language that wo hope will burn into the 
minds and hearts of every one that has heard or 


* 


to accomplish our undertaking. But not only dia 
we find ourselves misunderstood, Pca 
and after a while subjected to personal abuse me 
even to imminent peril of lives, but we found ever 
where a spirit which for a while we could Dot rf 
ly understand. - 

It was not till 1835 that I myself was ma 
tc apprehend what it was that we were en 
ing. It was in this city, 


de fully 


COUnter. 
at the second anneal 


|meeting of this Society, when a merchant, g prom. 


inent merchant of this city, notwithstanding What 
he regarded as my fanaticism, took Me, As he 
thought,kindly,by the arm,and in walking throy 
the streets of this city sought to make no under 
stand what it was, in his opinion, we wers endear. 
oring to do and what we could not do, «| gtant , 
said he,“that your purposes are hamano and kind. 
I grant, too, that your principles abstractly are 
hy 

ean’t afford to let you succeed.” What = st: 
reply? “Not afford to do that which is jos 7 
right and merciful?” said I. “No, my frienas 
said he—for he then called me his friend—“yoy 
will not sueceed”—-these were his emphatig 
words—“‘we cannot afford to let you eucceed - 
millions, millions, of the property of this city and 
of the Northern States are implicated in the insti 
tution of slavery and you shall not succeed.” My 
answer I trust he will remember: “Perish your 
money with you (applause), and unless the spirit 
of avarice be stronger than the spirit of truth we 
will triumph over you yet.” (loud applause.) 

The struggle may be long—much longer than 
we have been wont to apprehend ; but struggle on 
and struggle ever; we will tell you and the 
merchants of this great city and of our country 


ey 


t and 


The next speaker introduced was Mr. Reymond, 

SPEECH OF CHARLES LENOX REMOND, 

Lapiss aND GENTLEvEN: I shall be expected to 
respond not only to the sentiment uttered by my 
esteemed friend, Mr. May,but also to concur in the 
resolutions which have been submitted by tho 
President of the Society; andin my concurrence 
with those resolutions I shall define my humble 
position touching this great question involving so 
many important interests in our country. I admire 
the aggressive spirit of the resolutions, because jt 
would seem that the events now transpiring in our 


country under the auspices of this system to which 


I need not re- 


That they will perceive, 


Next to the word “God,” I conceive 


These being my 
convictions, I have no hesitaticn in calling upon 
this audience, and upon all my fellow-countrymen, 
£o look this circumstance fairly in the face, outside 
of all institutions, outside of dollars and cents,out- 
side of sectarianism, outside of complexion,and to 
view itas it deserves to be viewed. When we 
shall do this, we shall have become Abolitionists 
in the only sense required—ready to remove this 
atrocious system from our country. 

I said that I did not wish to be considered as 
speaking on this occasion as a colored mau, oF 
because of my identity with my brethren of that 
complexion in bondage. 
who are present today whether they may not 
properly consider that they have as much to do 
with this question as I can have. For, sir, in the 
betrayal of the black man’s rights by the white 
man of this country your own rights are gone. 
The question, therefore, belongs to you in common 
with me, and I need only recapitulate a few his- 
torical facts familiar to the minds of many that sit 
here, but not recognized by the great mass of tho 
American people, to make this evident. 











Sir, I ans no logician; if I was, I trust that this 
cause does not require logie. I am no philosopher; 
if { was, I do not beliove it requires philosophy. 
Iam no declaimer; if I was, I do not consider 
that it requires declamation. It simply requires 
the exercise of common humanity and common 
sense, We have a great deal of everything in this 
great and growing country, but great men in the 
true sense of the word. We have any amount 
of democracy ; any amountof religion; but I ap- 
prehend that our religion is not unlike that which 
the Italian nobleman told the philosopher Frank- 
lin was manufactured on a large scale in Italy fur 
exportation. (laughter.) If I can understand the 
influences of American popular religion, I could 
wish that i¢ was manufactured for exportation and 
not for home consumption; (laughter and applause) 
for a true religion could not, under any cireum- 
stances, recognize the infernal system of Ameri- 
can slavery, which is not only warring upon it, but 
upon every other institution dear or desirable to a 
decent man. I conceive that all that is required, 
however, in the United States to abolish slavery is, 
a decent amount of humanity. 


What is slavery but the opposite of Christianity, 
the opposite of Democracy, the opposite of all 
those principles and sentiments which the Ameri- 
can people profess, not only to be proud to cherish 
but to promulgate throughout the'whole world? No 
nation looks higher in its aim; no nation is amore 
daring in its adventures; no nation is more patriotic 
in its professions; no nation strives harder to coa- 
vince the worid of its regard for human liberty. 
Well might our friend May say that a more glaring 
inconsistency could be found nowhere else thao 
that which this nation exhibits. No man will 
deny that we are a people that makes the boasts 
and professions to which I have alluded; how 
then does it happen, that the same people who can 
take sides with the oppressed of Greece, of Poland 
of Hungary, and even of Russia, cannot take evem 
a common sense view of the oppression that exists 
in this country—cannot see and feel its terrible 
workings here? Sir, we know that when the Fed 
eral Constitution was adopted slavery existed in 
nearly all the States. But it is contonded by 897 
that the major part of the spirit apd sentiment of 
those who framed that Constitution was essential 
ly anti-slavery. How then does it happen that 
slavery has been permitted to perpetrate acts of 
sach a high-handed character? I have said that 
every man, white as well as black, was interest 
in this question. But they have been regardless 
of that interest and careless of the influence of 
slavery, so that ten slave States have been added 
'to this Union witb little opposition to the admissio? 
of Missouri, and a faint opposition to the admis 
sion of Texas, but that opposition soon died sw4y- 
|When Arkansas applied fur sdmission into the 
Union as a State, she was admitted by s majorty 
Northern vote of ten with the mfernal clause 1° 





repented, as, instead of securing the applause of|that their beloved and respected friend Francis | shall hear them. Little did he expect to meet | her Constitution that slavery should nerer be abol- 
the audience, as he doubtless, expected, they | Jackson had not been present at the Anniversary ;;with such opposition. Well do I remember the ished wtbiin her borders. The American people 
showed him marked disrespect, by loudly and al-' it was not deemed prudent in the present precari- counsels we held in the early movements of this|north of Mason and Dixon’s line knew this, 304 
_+most cnanimously, applauding his opponents, rious state of his bealth for him to leave home. j enterprise—how comparatively soon we expected yet bus a bend{ful expressed their dissent oF theis 


But I wish to ask those 
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opposition. Did that indisate an anti-slavery sen-| A cenTLemaN from the back part of the audience | rebuke the Free Soil Republican party, or we must| were now to be found in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, | can if one dnd all of us should take up the cry of : MAY, 1856. 
give up rebuking any body. We must v¢ impar-| Wisconsin, and other Western States. Non Extension—one thing at a time—availability, | LATEST ARRIVAL OF 


timent? Did it indicate a care concerning the 
workings of the institution of slavery? 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
itis true, that there were men throughout the 
country who held anti-slavery sentiments; but 
those sentiments, though they were theoretically 
responded to, were practically disregarded, until 
the time has come when no white man south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line dares stand erect and pro- 
claim himself to be in favor of impartial liberty 
If there is one thing that I hate in the workings 
of slavery rext to its cruelties to its victims, it is 
that it has unmade so much as before existed of 
manhood in this country. This may be seen in 


here rose and made some remarks, which were al- 


most inaudible to the reporter; but the purport of tial; we must not consent to wrong or injustice 
them appeared to be that he thought both sides of in anyone ; we must not seek to cover it up, espec- | 
the question of disunion ought to have ahearing. (ialy when those who are, in many respects, our 


The President stated that the speakers for this 
meeting were invited, and it was not in order for 
others to interpose any remarks; but the subse- 
quent meetings were free forany one to ‘express 
his or her sentiments on the great question of the 
day. Then the question could be discussed pro 
and con. 


WEDNESDAY -AFTERNOON. 
The Society again assembled at the City Assem- 





many ways. It may be seen in the conduct of 


Northern senators and represesentatives and for- | 


eign ministers. 


men to whom we Lave been wont to look for exam-' 
ple. Slavery has caused men of the proudest in-| 
tellect to bend the knee and bow the head. It} 
has caused such a man as Edward Everett to de-| 
“clare on the floor of Congress his willingness to! 
‘volunteer his service in putting down a slave in-| 
‘surrection, and such a man as Robert C. Winthrop 
‘to stand up in Faneuil Hall and tell the American 
‘peopte that the best method of doing away with 
slavery is to do nothing. Such 1s the influence of 
slavery. Hence, as I said,I admire the aggressive 
‘spirit of the resolutions, for in view of these things 
we are called upon to take our stand and march 
boldly forward in the face of the institution, call 
it by its proper name end characterize it as the 


bly Rooms, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 
Saver May, Jr., from the Committee of Ar- 


for Committees, &c., for the more perfect organi- 
zation of the meeting: 

Business Committee—Samuel J. May, Lucretia 
Mott. Oliver Johnson, Jas. Miller McKim, Abby 
Kelly Foster, Charles L. Remond, Marius R. Rob- 
inson, William Wells Brown, C. C. Burleigh. 


Committee to Nominate Officers for the ensuing | 


Year—Edmund Quincy, of Massachusetts ; Robert 
Purvis, of Pennsylvania, Marius R. Robinsor, 





It may be seen in the conduct of rangements, reported the following nominations | 


friends are in a guilty position. 

S. J. May (being in the chair) said he thought 
the position of the Republican party essentially 
different from that of the other parties. 

Mr. Foster invited Mr. May to take the platform 
and show what the difference is. 

Mr. May declined speaking at present : 

Mr. Foster read a portion of a recent debate in 
the United States Senate, when Senator Brown, of 
‘Mississippi, read an extract from a London paper, 

The Jelegraph (said by Mr. Cass to have the larg 
est circulation of any paperin England). The ar- 
\ ticle distinctly took the ground that,in a contest 





‘with the United States of America, Great Britain 
| would arm the slaves of the United States. Mr. 
/Brown characterized the article as an atrocious 


Rev.0.B. Frothingham, of Jersey City, was 
then introduced to the meeting, by the President. 


‘In a very logical, profound and eloquently-ex- 


pressed speech, Mr. F. held the attention of the au- 
dience in the closest manner for upwards of an 
hour. 

Mr. Quincy, after a few remarks corrected one 
crtwo not essential mis-statements of facts, ex- 
pressed the great pleasure with which he had lis- 
tened to the admirable speech which Mr. Frothing- 
ham had delivered; and concluded with moving— 


course—that Mr. Frothingham be respectfully re- 
quested to write out the addrese which he had this 
morning made to us, that it may be laid before a 


either by publication in the Standard, or in some 
other way, as the Executive Committee may think 
advisable, The motion was seconded, aud after 


Kc. &c. Let ithe our part, guided by Eternal 
Truth, to.create an anti-slavery atmosphere in all 
the Northern States, all around Kansas, and in it 


shall find no hiding-place and utterly disappear 
and perish. | P - 

S. S. Foster considered it very important to de- 
cide how the anti-slavery funds should be expended 
as well as how they are to be raised. Should we 
co-operate with the Republican party; or should 
we oppose it. If it be anti-slavery then I will 





then I shall doallin my power to cfipose it. It 
/must be one or the other; itcannot be beth. He 
believed it pro-slavery; that Seward, Samner,Hale 


slaveholders in this country. He denied that 
these men were honest in the position they occu- 
pied, amid all the light by which they are sur- 


‘one; he said he would do his friend who handed |Some remarks from Mr. Garrison, expressive of rounded. 


‘him the paper [Senator Foot, of Vermont] the jus” 
|tice to say that he assured him(Mr, Brown) that, 
‘in case of such a contest with any foreign power, 
‘every Northern State would come with alacrity to 
|the aupport of the slaveholding States. And this 


was Mr. Foot, one of those Northern politicians 


Prrecitiye B por ee aka See whom Mr. Parker eulogized, this morning, as one 


i dom ! 
Mass.; Lauren Wetmore,of New York City. / Seer Gham ese 


his admiration of Mr. Frothingham’s address and 
the sadness of heart he had felt (as he listened to 
it) that every minister was not equally honest and 
faithful, in which case savery could live but a lit- 
tle time, was adopted by acclamation. 

Stephen S. Foster spoke of the many admirable 
sentiments in Mr. Frouthingham’s address, and 
said he hai embodied one of those sentimeats, 
which had been received by the audience with 


This was objected to by H. C. Howells, who 
arose and called Mr. Foster to order. Mr. F., 
was sustained, and proceeded m a very earnest and 
eloquent manner to show the truthfulness of his 
positions, 

C.C. Burleigh came forward to reply to Mr. 


too, so pure and true, that slavery’s hateful form | 


SPRING ANDSUMMER GOODS. 
| AT THE CHEAP CORNER. 


J. & L. SCHILLING, Respectfully announce 
‘the arrival of their SECOND STOCK of Spring 
| and Summer Goods, consisting in part of a large 
‘and varied assortment o 


. £adies’ Dress Goods, 


‘Embroideries, White Gocds, BONNETS and Milli, 
nery Goods, Trimmings, Black Silk Fringes anc 
, Laces, Beltings, Cerds and Tassels, Notions, and 


if there were no objection, as it was an unusual | give it my most hearty support; if it is pro-slavery a General Stock of Fancy and variety Goods; to- 


gether with a Full Stock of Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings and Shirting; Linen and Cotton Fable 
Diaper, Checks, Denims, Men and Boys Panta- 
loonery, Toweltngs, Irish Linens, and Liner Hand- 


larger audience than has this morning heard it,| and Giddings are hand in hand with the veries! kerchiefs, Nankeens and Paper Cambrics, Marsail- 


jles Quilts, Shrouding Flannels, &e., &e. 

| SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!!! A few very Elegant 
Plainand Embroidered Crape, tegether with a Full 
| Stock of Broche, Stella, Cashmere, Silk,and Fancy 
|Summer Shawls, of New and Attractive Styles, 
‘Also. some THREE HUNDRED YARDS MORK 
OF THAT EXTRA BLACK SILK, which for 
Richness of Lustry, Pliability and cheapness has 
‘never been surpassed; Also, a full seppiy of Stri- 
'ped, Plaid ang Chamelion Dress Silks, Silk ‘Tis- 
isues, Berages, Chellier, Lawns, Brilliants, Calt- 
jcoes, Ginghams, Debeges, Delaines, Organdies,’ 


| 


. ’ | &e.. &¢. 
Foster, but gave way for Mr. Garrison who then) “GLASS AND QUEENSWARE; In this ia- 
read as a substitute fur the resolution offered by! portant branch, we offer to the trade as heretofore, 
Mr. Foster this morning, the following: ;much the largest Stock in the market, comprising’ 


Finance Committee—Joseph A. Howland, Susan 


Anthony, Lydia Mott, Rowland Johnson, Phebe I. | 


Jones. 














qrine of evimes. , ae Secretaries of Meeting—Samuel May Jr., Massa- 
When we see the rights of Northern citizens in-| 5 cots sAaron M. Powell. Ghent, N. Y. 


vaded or violated, itis but the return which we) The Society, by a unanimous vote, adopted the 
have a right to expect from those who make such | evanulention veteaniiied 

. a* . 
havoc upon the rights of colored men. How many) ‘Te President read the eight Resolutions which 
there are who are violently opposed to the estab-|).4 peen presented in the morring. 
lishment of slavery in Kansas and Nebraska. Mr. Anxoup Burrum addressed the meeting. He 


‘Chairman, I would astpengadunne vec e, oe ee spoke of his recent severe illness, and his inability 
as in South Carolina; as soon seo it it Nebraska as to make a speech. He detailed a conversation he 


Georgia. Indeed { would rather see it o~ those | nad recently had with a slaveholder from a South- 
Territories than in the District of Columbia, OVCT | orn State. This man, he said took the ground 
which the whole peogle of this country have juste- that the Northern States were as directly involved, 
diction, and for the continuance of slavery in which| |... guilty, in regard to the slavery of the mill- 
every citizen is responsible. : , jons of Southern slaves, as the Southern Slavehold- 

But, to pass my concluding observations. 1 ers themselves ; and in this Mr. B. thought the 
conceive that the actual slaveholders of the United| gh orner was clearly right. He went on ra illus- 
States are no more to be found South than North 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. They are to be 
found in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, 
and all over the nation. Mr. Chairman, if there is 
one prayer to God that I make more than all others 
it is, that the day may not be far distant when my 
fellow-countrymen engaged in this anti-slavery 
cause shall make the great issue with Northern 





persons. 
were they, as a class, negroes, nor were they color- 
ed persons exclusively—no more so, indeed, than 
everybody is, for all are colored in one way and de- 
4 ‘sh South lavebold Th gree or another. He had seen, in the District of 
ap not We SUMNER SaeRereees. ere are) Columbia, a cofile of forty slaves, of whom sixteen 
men in our Northern cities deeply interested in|... pointed out asthe children of their white 
slave property. A few days ago a vessel was con | owners, some of whom were as white as his own 
peg = this a m4 rs rag shaper R sicoettien | children. ‘The father of the slayeholder, said Mr. 
:rica. nh view Of suc acts 1018 tha say a iB. | . 
more manhood and more humanity is needed at the | N ao — : i. oct egies a pon tin 
° ° 7 ° .. s Pm |. I ’ ’ ’ a , 
North in order to successfully resist this institu | acquired vast wealth by the slave trade ; I aeked if 
tion. If our cause is failing to advance as it should |;; ¥ ore true that those wealthy slave-trading fam- 
from pr one 0 at the ens time, it hy “ | ilies had become extinct. He said that it was even 
want of men of consistency—for the want of rad-|.. Mr, B. also alluded to the fact that of the sev- 


ical anti-slavery men. Some are advising the peo-/ 4) distinguished Southern men who had been 
ple to contridute money to purchase Sharp’s rifles = 


tor the defence of the liberties of the settlers in 
Kansas. I want to hear them advise them to pur- 
chase Sharp’s rifles to send down upon the slave 
plantations (applause.) The black man in Vir- 
ginia, in Georgia, South Carolina, has as goods 
right to fight for his liberty anc defend his fireside 
as the white settler in Kansas (loud applause.) 
When the Northern people are prepared to take 
that ground slavery will cease t6 exist. 

I believe I am sufficientiy liberal and magnani- 





ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Polk and Tay- 
lor—not one of them had left a son—certainly not 
a legitimate son. Mr Buffum saw something more 
than an accident in this. It was, to his mind, the 
manifest finger of God, setting a mark upon these 
men for the part they had borne in the great iniq- 
uity of slavery. 

Henry C. Howells, of New Jersey, wished to 
bear his dying testimony tothe value of the 


: a ; friend principles of the American Anti-Slavery 
mous to recognize ond appreciate every true rien Society, to which he had been led by degrees, 
to the anti-slavery cause; but I do not recognize} 


rae : . |from his early days, and which he rejoiced to 
such a friend in any man who worships the Ameri | hold 


can Union, nor in one who can eulogise the Amer- 
— Cee, re ry etna * sane ;mands which the Slave Power had made of the 
pening toa fetare Cag the overtow of ciacery. country, till now they demanded not only Kansas 


I like the sentiment of my friend Robert Purvis— prey sertogny > mastery of the whole Ter. 


i-stay iF it). . 73 ‘ . 
thet ne man & me _ wrote atom ered & ritory of the Union, but also the right to go into 
can de trusted in a tight place whois not an out} i Ss : 

rer F : jevery Northern State with their slaves, for transit 
and out disunionist (applause and hisses.) Noth- : ‘ 
‘ : ar : ‘ . ‘or for temporary sojourn—an entering wedge to 
ing else in my opinion will cure this evil (hisses | 7 
| the full establishment of slavery there. Mr. Bur- 
and applause.) I do not know whether those 
hisses are in contempt of my remark or with a 
view to put down the applause ; but I presume the | 
former. I learn from this expression that there |; 
‘are those present who have got to travel fast and | 
far before they will reach true anti-slavery ground. | 


In view of this expression, therefore, I will take | 








Charles C. Burleigh traced the successive de- 





sue with the South. There is no safety, and can 


an additional five minutes upon the subject of the | : os : 
No other principle, or policy, or measure 


, : ‘ | death. 
dissolution of the American Union. egy “ * 
is adequate to save us. Kansas is no better to me 


It is a lamentable fact that there are so many! nan Virginia: I 1 isiaeeal tet ; 
idolaiers in regard to the American Union. No| — nr ene ee 
| out of the former than I have to root it out of the 


, who k: ich i ject, : 
a. oe “te o- Stu serena — |latter. Do you say it should be shut out of Kangas 
P id “ry | because it is a gross immortality, and an unqalifi- 


four millions of our fellow-men; and yet there are! .. : ae 
these whe fegerd such o Union of mach more |°! infraction of every law of God, I say it is equal- 


value and importance than the rights of those un-| ly so everywhere, all over the vast region which it 
offending brethren. Every black man in this now occupies. Whoever commanded at Sebasto- 


country, if he would be consistent, must view that | pol would have been considerec as wholly unintel- 
Union as I do, as the chief instrument for the per-| sgent, and unequal to his erent who should con- 
fine himself to preventing the Russians from erect- 


tuation of that foul system of slavery (hisses and |. ; : : 

rt I go into the District of Columbia ;|'™& 8° works, leaving his main fortress wholly 
what doI find? I find that every man who will |UDfouched. 

not bow the knee and bend the neck to the Slave! Mr. Burleigh proceeded to show what a tremen- 


Power is considered unsound by the three hundred weal ye es a * eg tor oo of ~~ 
thousand who rule this country, and is ostracised, very by that large clase of men who claim tha 


proscribed and contemned by them. And I would| American slavery is justified by Ged and by the 
tell those who are found hissing here to-day that if| patriarchal institutions of the Bible, as do the lead- 


trate this point very effectively. He remarked |* 
that he did not like to hear the slaves of others) 


spoken of as Africans, or as negroes, or as colored | ; ; ry . Melendy, New Hampshire, Theodore B. Moses 
For they were not Africans ; neither |*°» continued until 10 o’clock, when the Society P , 


Presidents of the United States—Washington, Jef- | 


leigh showed how wholly inadequate, how useless, To Balance to New Account, 4,07604) .ocson 

and how absurd it is to attempt to resist the single ——— M R Robj £ Ohi thi. om 

and local encroachments of slavery—what folly it $17,893 19 Pee ear eae @ - oe or aoe 
is to make the mere non-extension of slavery an is- Cr. preps) eamaarenaeaagenne sry vig sir 


, be no success, in anything short of striking at the ‘e cae. 2 6 * 5 2 6 
M , ie ‘ e 
|monster’s very existence. Slavery must die the acme ps! oe se —_ 12,862 91 Lucy Stone Blackwell appealed in a direct and} 


| Mr. Stephen P. Andrews said he could take the 


‘oath to support the United States Constitution, special approbation, ina resolution (though not 


expressed in the beautiful language of the speak- 
er) which he desired to offer, as follows : 

Mr. Addington, of Buffalo, said he felt that the 
canse of freedom wasin very great peril, in our 
day. In illustration, he spoke of the course of the 
American Tract Society, in its pro-slavery truck- 
ling, its profound indifference to the crime and 


leven if understanding it just as S. S. Foster does, 
and with the full determination in his mind, at the 
time he took the oath, not to comply with a single 
provision in it which he deemed wrong. He 
should justify the act thus—the law and common 
sense recognise the fact, that a man is not held to 
fulfill certain promises because made under physi- ce 
cal constraint and duress; so he should argue that) ¥70P& of slavery; and even in its recent course of 
his oath was taken under a moral duress. staving off, for an entire year, all definite and 
C. C. Burleigh remarked briefly on a few points Christian action about this great and vital matter. 
in Mr. Foster’s Speech. Ile thought there was a Adjourned to 3 o'clock. ; 
decided and marked growth of anti-slavery in the} AFT&RNoon.—The President in the chair, 
country. The resolutions now before the Society were, by 
The Society adjourned to 7, 1-2 o’clock, P. M. request, again read. 
Evening.—The Society met according to ad- Edmund Quincy, from the ecmmittee on the 
journment. A very large audience being present, | nomination of Officers, reported she following List 
land listened with the closest attention to a most of Oticwws for the Society during the year to come: 
‘able and eloquent address relating to the queetion President.—William Lloyd Garrison, Massa- 
of Kansas in part, but having a far more compre- shuse'ts. 
hensive reach, from Rev. Theodore Parker, of Bus-|__ Vice Presidents.—Peter Libbey, Maine; Luther 





adjourned to Thursday, 10 o’elock, A. M. New Hampshire; Jehiel C. Claflin, Vermont; Fran- 
THURSDAY. Island; James B. Whitcom), Connecticut; Samuel 
The Society met at 10 o’clock, A. M., at the City|J. May, Cornelius Bramhall, Amy Post, Pliny 
assembly Rooms. The President in the chair. Sexton, New Yorlg Benj. Bown, Wm. Steadman, 
Mr. Garrisor desired to call attention to the) Ohio; Lucretia Mott, Pennsylvania; Robert Pur- 
| gross misrepresentation of our meetings that had | vis, Pennsylvania; Edward M. Davis, Pennsylva- 
‘appeared in une or more of the papers. He said | nia; Thomas Whitson, Pennsylvania; George At- 
there were men who made it their business to come |kinson, New Jersey; Alfred Gibbs Campbell, New 
to our meetings and take advantage of our proffer- Jersey; Thomas Garrett, Delaware; Thomas Don- 
‘ed kindness, in vroviding tables and other accom-jaldson, Ohio; William Herne Indianay William 
modations for reporters of the press, to pene Fe Indiana: Joseph Merritt, 
our proceedings. Such men were not gentlemen, |! Thomas Chandler, Michigan; John Wichell, Illi- 
but blackguards. The New York Herald was an | nois; James A, Shedd, Iowa; Caleb Green Minne- 
illustration of the blackguardism to which he re-|sota; Georgiana B. Kirby, Califorpia. 
\ferred, but nothing better, could be expected) Corresponding Secretary.—Sydney H. Gay, New 
from that paper with its present proprictorship and | York City. 
and management Recording Secretary.—W endell Phillips, Boston, 
S. J. May thought the papers that had given un-| Zreasurer.—F¥rancis Jackson, Boston. 
fair reports should be designated, for while the; Executive Committee.—William Lloyd Garrison, 
Herald and Sun have grossly misrepresented our Francis Jackson, Edmund Quincy, Maria Weston 
proceedings, the New York Daily Times had given | Chapman, Wendell Phillips, Anne Warren Weston, 
a very fair report. Sydney H. Gay, Eliza Lee Follen, James Russell 
Charles Lenox Remond referred to the disgrace Lowell,Charles F.Hovey,Samuel May,Jr.Wm.Bow- 











cis Jackson, Massachusetts; Asa Fairbanks, Rhode! 


irs. Garrison, Foster, M. R. RodSinson, 8. J. May, 


Michigan; | Committee was $165 70. Pledges, payable during 
| Hall, Wednesday evening, $79 34. 


Resolved, That, while we fully appreciate every | 
earnest effort made by the Republican party to | 
prevent the introduction of slavery into Kansas, 
our charge ugainst itis, that it swears to uphold 
and execute all the provisions of a pro-slavery Con- 
stitution, by which an oligarchy of three hundrel 


phantly to hold in hopeless bondage four millions 
of our countrymen; that it disclaims any wish or 
intention to change the Constitution in these par- 
ticulars; and,therefore,co this fearful extent it is 
pro-slavery party. 


ion, though in a wrong position, the the Republiv 
cans were there honestly. 


Abby K. Foster said that though she had not in- 
tended to say a word, she deemed the present a 
very important crisis, and saw that many were in 
danger of being lead astray from truth and uncom- 


Republican party is no higher than the Whig or 
Democratic parties eight or ten years ago. The 
position of the Free Soilers is most dangerous to 
our cause. They are to our movement, what re- 
spectable, moderate drinkers are and have been to 
the Temperance cause. We should ever keep our 
standard high, and upon our banner, inscriptions 
of absolute truth and justice. 
discussion then followed, upon Mr. Foster’s resola- 
tion, and that offered by Mr. Garrison as a substi- 
tute. Among those who took part in it were Mess- 





C. C. Burleigh, Abby Kelly Foster and others. 
- On motion of S. IL Gay both resolutions were 
laid upon the table. 
The resolutions reported by the Business Com- 
mitee were then adopted. 
The meeting adjourned sine die. 


pa@y-The whole amount collected by the Finance 


the year,SSes SS. Collection at the door of the 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Pres. 


yn Pg tn ad } Assistant Secretaries. 





Among the acts passed by the Kansas free 
State Legislature, was One fixing the salary of 
the Governor at $2,500 and other officers in pro- 
portiorf. 





A portable mill for grinding and bolting flour, 
occupying twenty-one by four féet; has been got 
up in the east, and sells for five hundred dollars. 





ful language of the New York Sun, and denoun-|ditch. The report being submitted to the Society, 
ced its editor as a slaveholder and a villain at| it was unanimously accepted,and the persons there- 
heart. in named duly elected as officers. 
Mr. Garrison, on behalf of the Business Com-| (©, L.Remond urged that a greater effort be 
mittee, presented the following resolutions : made, than has ever before been made, to carry 
Sydney H. Gay. Esq., Assistant Treasurer, pre-|the doctrines and principles of our Society into 
sented the following Abstract of the Treasurer’s|the great Western country. He expressed his own 
Report for the past year: readiness to aid in carrying on a series of one hun- 
The American Anti-Slavery Society in account with|dred Anti-Slayery Conventions, and he knew at 
I’. Jackson, Treasurer. 2 least of one other who was ready to go forth. 
May, 1855 To Standard Account, - - $7.102,72 Samuel May, Jr. spoke of a letter from Illinois 
to To Agency, - - -  - + 3,65933 which had recently come to the Executive Com., 


May, 1856 To Expense Account, - 1,488 57 | calling urgently that a corps of Lecturing Agents 
To Publication Account, - 1,56653) might be sent into chat State during the ensuing! 





on behalf of the anti-slavery people of the West, | 


May, 1855, | By Balance from old Ac- “ig 
$4,953 33 | the fullest cooperation it was in their power to give. | 





76 95 ©arnest manner to the audience present, for pecu-| 

——_—_—_——_ | niary aid to the treasury of the Society. 
$17,893 19) p iit 

’ ev, Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, inquired 
what was the exact purpose of the Society in re- 
gard to efforts for keeping slavery out of Kansas | 
and making ita free State. Mr. M,. went on to, 
urge that we should not forget that it is by a grad- 
ual step by which success is to be reached. 


By Publication account, 


New York, May Ist, 1856. 
S. H. Gay, Assistant Treasurer. 


I have examined the account and the vouchers, 
and found them to be correct. J.S. GIBBONS. 


Mr, Gay spoke with regret of the absence of the 


Treasurer, Francis Jackson, whose presence among S page wpa 4 
amuel May, Jr, after adverting to the long an 


us we miss for the first time for twenty years. He|. * ; Nee 
intimate connection he bad had with the friend | 


would take the liberty, he added, of reading a pas- | . 
sage from a private letter from Mr. Jackson, which jwae had just spoken, andto the many benefits| 
he was sure would be heard with interest. He| Which he had derived from that intercourse, said| 


says: he thought that doth duty anda sound and just 

“I am not now well enough to risk a journey to |°*Pediency utterly forbade our identifying our- 
New York, and fear 1 shall not be with you at our selves, for an instant, with the mere non-exlension 
Anniversary day. My friends tell me that as I jor slavery movement. Especially would he pro- 
have not indulged overmuch that razcally virtue | test against our identifying ourselves, as a society, 


called prudence, they now insist that I must take with the Kensas Free State movement, so long as 
some lessons at thet. it stands on its low and compromising level. Of 


“This, then, will be the first time I have missed |°°U"S* @/ course as a Society and as individuals, 








they go to the South and dare to speak anti-|'2g religious teachers and churches of the land, 
slavery sentiments there like true men, they will | Cither directly or by their religious union and fel- 


find the American Union of no more value to them | lowship with staveholders. 


i 


than it is to me; and to me it is a curse (applause).| Stephen S Foster said that it was the glory of of which would be to lose the opportunity to take 


Itis easy for men in the metropolis of New our platform that every man’s idea, opinion and 


York to hiss the public expression of sentiments | course were freely criticised here. We are charg- 
in opposition to this Union; but when they shall ¢d by our opponents with being do-nothiug abo- 
come to test the spirit of the slaveholder, they will |litionsts. What is work ? Is not that the id 
learn that there is nothing like a communion or a | work which consists in the promulgation of the 
union of spirit between them and him. Until they | great truths which arouse the conscience, warm the 
shall learn this I expect they will pursue the course heart, and quicken every man to action ? Bat there 
they are now pursuing. is a sense in which we are Do-nothing ; we do noth- 


Iwas born, Mr. Chairman, in Massachusetts, ing to help hold the slave in his chains, as even 





listened to not a few of the fourth of July orations | in this slaveholding Union. 
delivered on that epot. I am not able to trace may je , . 
ancestry into slavery. No matter, however, for | chains of the slave. We are certainly using the 
that. I simply claim, as I said in the outset, to be | whole force of our moral indignation against sla- 


&man and an American citizen, 
claim upon the ‘same ground that others ord 


it. But if I gointo the District of Columbia to- |man, to the Presidential chair, where his first act 





morrow, though I say not the first word, my ver, ) take an 
complexion is legal presumption of my being a the Constitution into effect. 
tlave, and I may 


Osher fault than the color of my skin. Where, | of the Nation—the head of a nation of twenty mill- 


then, is the benefit of this much-landed Union to|ions of people who have entered into solemn cov-| statement which Mr. May has read, will Le incor- 
me? Where is the shield of the American Con-/enant to give protection and privileges to the slave- porated in the Annual Report. , ‘ é 
and to witheld both from the slave. I am; Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, suggested that, tified with their proscription of the colored man. | 
that a strong and sincere anti-slavery | as the time was shoft, and the topics of interest It is a clear question of Duty and of Right. But} 


titution tome? Whereis American justice and ‘holder, 
American humanity to me? Nowhere. Then, so |not devying 
long as this Union is the oppressor, not only of feeling p' , 
the three and a half million slaves at the South, isuch feeling is also found in the 
but of every freeman in the North, my prayer to and in the Whig party, 
vod is that it may be broken into as many pieces an existing patty. ; 
as there are groans ascending daily to the God of | parties, as supporters of a Government and Union | 
bumanity and of liberty from the oppressed of | which is the 

‘bis Ration (applause and some hisses). jagainst and condemn. 


They are working, it | faithfulness by Mr. Gay himself,)was nearly ready ‘ = 
is true, but much they do tends to strengthen the | for publication, and soon would be issued from the |we leave this position, and go and place ourselves 


press. |by the side of those who are meanly stooping be-, ever wiLt, let him come.” 


and I lay that| very in Kansas, as well as they. But they areseek-| operations of the Society during the past year, re-_ cannot join the present movement for Kanéas, be- 
ing to elevate William H. Seward, or some other lating to the Lecturing Agents employed, the, bad 
fields of labor occupied, the Tracts published and |*°" why we should take no part init. Mr. May 
y must be to take an oath to carry the obligations of distributed, the colporteurs engaged in that work, said that his sympathies had been roused for Kan- 
By that oath, Will-| and the pressing necessity of contributions 
there be thrown into prison for no iam H. SeWhrd must become Kidnapper-General Tract Treasury, now entirely exhausted. 


evails among the Republican party; but; particularly those of an immediate business ¢rem on the ground of policy—of a 
Democratic party, | character were namerous, the speakers should lim-; he was equally convimced that we can help the - 
t themselves as much as they cunreniently could cause of true and ultimate freedom in Kansas un-/are not subscribers, but who are believed to be in 


_ | Speakably better, by uttering God’s entire truth interested in the dissemination of antislavery truth 
Marius R. Robinson, of Ohio, and Aaron M. with regard to the doings of the people there, Free, with the hope that they will either eubecribe them 
deadly foe of the slave, that I protest Powell, of New York, made interesting statements State men included {and not furgetiing the plat-| selves,or use their influence to extend its circulation 
Ard we mast continue tojof the hopeful fields for anti-slavery culture which frm of the Republican party,} than we possibly | among their friends. 


if that can be spoken of as/j 
It is the position of all these | in regard to time occupied by their remarks. 





the Anniversary Meeting for the last twenty years. | *° desire to see Kansas a Free State, truly and 
I shall regret this for many reasons, not the least honestly such, But, what is the present state of 
the Kansas question, as the Free State men present 


ittous? Why! They have, by a decided popu- 
lar majority, adopted a vote calling upon the first 
twenty pitched battles with your proslavery com- | Legislature which shall meet to exclude all colored | 
munity. However, if I am not there in person 1 |persons from the State of Kansas! This is a 
will be in purse. Please, therefore, pledge for me | ™°*Sure of shameful compromise, based on tots 
two hundred dollars, that being my usual contri-| vile prejudice against color, which we,as A bolition- 
bution.” ists, have always held to be the very handmaid of, 

Mr. Gay also stated that the Annual Report of slavery, and against which we have labored and_| 
the Executive Committee (which report, we may 





the hands, and look upon the faces of those old 
friends of the slave, who have stood by him in 


Samuel May, Jr., read a brief statement of the | fore this prejudicé of colour? God forbid! We 


cause it is false in principle. That is sufficiént rea- 


to the | "#8: he had given money for the purchase of rifles 
jfor emigrants to Kansas, and had induced others 





| eighteenth of Fifth month, 1856, at 10 o’clock, A. | 


It turns out a barrel of flour in 2 honrs. 
—_——o——— 

In 1825 the king of Sardinia decreed that no 
one should be allowed to read and write who was 
not in possession of 1500 livres—about $200. 

——@————— 


BayGOOD BLACK AND GREEN TEA 
AT DEMMINGS..£ou 


eS 


PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING OF PROGRES: 
SIVE FRIENDS. 


Upon the undersigned devolves the pleasant duty 
of inviting friends of Truth, Purity and Progress, 
without distinction of sect or name or nation, to 
attend the Fourth Annual Convocation of Progres- 
sive Friends, to be held in the Meeting-house at 
Longwood,( between Hamortonand KennettSquare) 





and fifty thousand kidnappers are enab!éd trium- | 


Mr. Burleigh resumed, showing why, in his opin-| 


A very interesting | 


‘some New and Elegant Patterns. 


CARPETS! CARPETS !! we have some extra 


| bargains to offer in Wool and half Wool, Corton 


‘and Ingrain Carpets; Window Shades and Fix- 
_tutes in endless variety. 8000 pieces Wall Paper 
comprising some New and Beautiful Stgles; a good 
‘assortment of Ladies’ and Childrens’ Shoes, of a 
‘superior quality and cheap. Pitisborgh Carpet 
Chain, all colors, at only 25 cts. per Ib.; Also, a 
‘good supply of Cotton Yarn, Cotton Batts, Wick- 
jing, Beaver Tubs, Buckets and Keelezs, at reduced 
rices, 
‘ Thankfol for the liberal patronage heretofore ex- 
tended us, we hope by strict attention to the wants 
‘of the community to inerit a still gredttr share of 
| your patornage, Respectfully, 

J. & L. SCHILLING. 
| Salem, May 10, 1856. 


{| ——-——— ———-$ 


CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, 


} 
' 


promising principles. Compromise was fatal. The! THERE is no longer question, or a doubt in. 


the minds of those who are best acquainted with 
the advantages the Cleveland Wool Depot offers for 
\the sale of Wools, of its imp ?rtance and _practica- 
bility. ‘ 
Located, os itis, at the outlet of the great toa!- 
growing West, beiog of easy access to wool-grow- 
ers, and merchants, and within twenty-four hour's, 
ride of the most distant manufactories of New 
England, it posseses great advantagos. P 
Manufacturers (exvepting those who are engaged 
az speculators in wools,) speak in the highest terms 
of this system,and the many satisfactory ietters we 
are receiving from our men fheness wv friends, have 
stitulated us to increase our efforts to mak? this 
house what it should be—a safe and reliable chan» 
nel for the sale of their wools. It has surmvunted 
all the difficulties and oppositions that could well 
be brought against avy enterprise by a class of 
speculators opposed to it, and it now has mord 
and stronger tetommendatione than ever. We 
have spared no pains nor ep in making am- 
ple arrangements for.alt who may wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages arising ftom this 
manner of grading and selling sools.. Merchante, 
and wool-growers, who wish to realize on their 
wools, on delivery at our Depot, can be acccommo- 
dated with liberal advances. If desired, sacks 
will be sent as heretofore to those wishing to send 
us their wool, and WOOL TWINE for tying ug 
fleeces, wiil be furnished at from 13 to 20 cents per 
ound. 
When several in one neigkbotliood with ts to 
forward sacks or twine, we prefer .sending to one 
address. Our custorhers in Illinois, and the Weat- 
ern States, will find that ordering sacks from ue 
will save thom much trouble, and insure the salé 
arrival of the wool here, as our sacks are all num- 
bered, and stamped ‘Cleveland Wool Depot,’ and 
after being filed by consignors, will require no 
other marks. (Pay . 
We hope for a liberal patronage, our cliarges are 
low for handling and ¢elling, and we promise out 
employers that out individed attention shall be 


deveted to their interest. 
Very Respectfully, GOODALE & CO: 


Nc a7 
PICTURES ON GLASS. 
Our friend JAMES BOONE is still taking AM- 
BROTYPES, 4<., at his old stand, in Johnson & 
Horner’s building. . Phe et 
Ile has succeeded in doing away with the dark 
and smutty appearance often given to them by oth- 
er operators. “JEEMS” understands his business. 
Call and examine his pictures. 

May 3, 1856. 








LOST. 














Chester Co., Pa., commencing on First day, the 


M., and continuing as long as circumstances may 
seem to require—probably for three days, 


Tie Progressive Friends have no creed as the 
basis of association. Their object is not to build 
up a Sect, armed with ecclesiastical power, and en- 
dowed with authority to define the boundaries of 
thought and restrain the freedom of speech and 
action, but to unite persons of every shade of theo- 
fogical opinion, in ONE SPIRIT OF Love, to “do good | 
unto all men as they have opportunity;” to culti- 
vate in themselves whatsoever is pure, generous, 
and ennobling; to worship God in the service of 
Humanity; to investigate those questions of indi-' 
vidual and social duty, which the experiences of 
daily life and the conflict of sects, parties, classes, 
and nationalities, are perpetually evolving; to 
vindicate the primordial rights of man, and plead 
tbe cause of the poor, the ignorant, the degraded- 
and fhe oppressed; to testify against those systems 
of popular wickedness which derive their support 
from a false Church and a corrupt Government; to} 
promote the cause of “pure and undefiled religion,” 
by a firm resistance to the impositions of Charch, 





craft and Priest-craft; to elevate the standard of |ing profit. 


public morals, by teaching men to revere, as para- 
mount to all human codes, the law written by the 
finger of God in their own minds and hearts; to 
exemplify the spirit of Universal Brotherhood,and 
to proclaim the evangal of “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 

All those who desire fo ¢o-dpérate with us, and 





_ On Thursday, April 17th, a note calling fot 
318,00; given a William Web» to George Fleck? 
All persons are warned not to buy sald foto, as itd 
payment has been stopped. 

GEORGE FLECK:? 


May 10,1856. 3x. 


i 


J. DEMING & CO.: 
Wholesale and Retail Grocer and Tea Dealers, 


Would ivform their customers in town and vicini- 
ty, that they have returned from Philadelphia, an® 
are receiving the best steck of 


Groreties . 


Ever offered in the town of Salom. We would sag 
to all that we can supply them with Tea, from 44 
to 88 cié.; Coffee, 14 cts.; good Stigar, as cheap as 
the cheapest; Molasses, iluney Syrup, Rice, good 
Raisins fot different kinds); Figs, Oranges, Lem- 
ons, Nuts, Candies, ground and unground Spices, 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS, 


Fish, of different kinds, Candles, Soaps, Buckets, 
Tabs, Baskets, Washboards, Baking Soda, Cream 
Tartar, Olive Oil, Pepper Sauce, and a variety of 





other articles too numerous to mention, . 


Bex” All the above will be sold at the lowes! liy- 

Please call and examine our stock. 

bay All spices ground by the subscriber are 

warranted pure. J. DEMING & Co, 
May 10, 1856. 


Botanic Medicine. 
HIGH-STREET, SALEM ONI10. 
MRS. C. L. CHURCH, takes this method of 


toiled so hard for so many years—and no one more those we represent, in this work of beneficence and infororing her friends, and the pubtie, that she baw 
| 4 ‘ . ° os . ‘ j } are earnestly invited to mect with us, at the 
pasate . . Republ friends are doing by their position | mention, has bee enared with ancat cate and faithfully than Samuel J. May, of Syracuee, one / love, earnestly . 
within a few miles of Bunker Ilill, where I have our itepubiican Ir ; & by po ;mention, has been prepared with g i“ the oldest soldiers in this good war. Now shall|time and place above nanted. Nay more—in the 


language of the Hebréw prophet; w6 eay, ‘“Whroso- 


ements located on the North side of Lligh-ot., 


tween the Canfield road and Lundy-st., where 


she intends keeping a general assortment of BO- 
TANIC MEDICINES, carefully prepared by ber- 
self and warranted free of all deleterious sub“ 





Joseph A. Dugdale. Ruth Dugdale, aa” oe ae 

Sydney P. Curtis, William 9 ‘ Salem, Ohio, April 19, 1856. ¥ 

H. M. Darlington, _ Lizzie McFarlan, 

oa Johnson, Josiah Wilson, EVERY READER 

Hannah Pennock, Oliver Johnson, WILL please notice the advertisement descrip- 

Sallie C, Coates, Amelia Jackson, of Mr. SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 
tease Mendenhath, and send for the printed Catalogue of all our Mius- 

Com., of Arrangements | ¢rated Works. 








f to give; but did so, wholly from sympathy in their 
| personal danger. 


| He would not, however, for that reason be iden-! 


It may be stated, said Mr. Gay, that this brie 





ise policy— 





THE ANTISLAVERY BUGLE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT SALEM, O10. 


TERMS.—$1,50 per annum payable in advance. 
Or, $2,00 at the end of the year. 





s various works, (at wholesale prices 
Bae We cerasionally send numbers to those Who /64, insared; aud directed, affording 9 very 
per centage to the Agent 
these he will soon be able fo gscertain the most 
saleable and order accordingly. 


geg-To the uxrvtriaten in the great art of sel- 
‘ng Booke, we would say that wé present a scheme 


for mon¢y making which is far Detter than all the 
gold miles of California and Australia. 


BaF Any person wishing to embark in the enter- 
rise, will risk little by sending to fhe Publisher 
5, for which he will receive sample of the 

refully box- 
[ t 
for bis trouble. With 
Adaress (poef 


ROBERT SEARS, Pests 
181 William Street, New Yoo: 


id.) 
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Aliscellaneous. 











EXTRACT FROM THE SCHOOL COMMIS- 
SIONER’S REPORT. 


We commend to the attention of our readers the 
subjoined extract from the second Annual Report 
of the State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
Mr. H. U. Barney.—Epb. Buctes. 


James Campbell, Esq., Principal of the Dayton, 
Ohio High School, thus wrote: 

‘As the result of my experience, I would say 
that I am in favor ot seating both sexes in the 
eame room, and having them recite in the same 
classes. Particular attention should be paid to 
their deportment, and no communication should 
be allowed between them at school, or in going to 
or returning from the same. I have not found 
this a difficult matter to enforce, and have never 
had but two or three pupils of either sex who were 
at all troublesome in this respect, and they were 
easily managed, having erred more through im- 
pulse than intention.” , : 

It is a fact, and one pretty generally admitted, 

too that in most of the female seminaries of this 
country: that there is a tendency to shun, to teach 
superficialiy, the solid branches, and a proneness 
to attach an undue importance to what are styled 
the ornamental branches, or the accomplishments, 
as they are sometimes denominated. We alludo 
to painting, drawing, penciling, mezzotinting, em- 
broidering,; to music upon the harp, guitar, viano, 
&c., &e.; which ate quite as frequently introduced 
into these seminaries by those who have them in 
charge, as a sort of ad captandum means to attract 
patronage, as with the view of adding valuable ac- 
complishments to the young ladies who attend 
them. And such is the morbid state of public 
sentiment on this subject, in many localities, that 
it it is seriously doubted whether female semina- 
ries would be wellsastained without these applian- 
ces; although the result has been, in many instan- 
ces, to substitute for a thorough-and practical edu- 
cation, ope exceedingly flimsy and artificial, and 
to fill these seminaries with a species of educa- 
tional foppery. Even in female schools, where the 
aecomprishments, as they are called, are not intro- 
duced to an unreasonable extent, and are not al- 
lowed to take precedence of most important sub- 
jects, girls do not seem to manifest the same inter- 
est in the solid branches, or parsue them with the 
same vigor, or master them with the same relish, 
or grasp them with the same facility, that they 
do in schools composed of both sexes. The gen- 
eral opinion expressed on this subject by those 
who have had favorable opportunities for forming 
acorrect judgment, seems to be, in substance, as 
follows: 

Belonging to the same school, pursuing the same 
studies, and reciting in the same classes, it is quite 
natural for females to feel a strong desire to meas- 
ure themselves intellectually with the other sex. 
In civilized lands, woman has evinced an ardent 
wish to establish the fact that she is endowed with 
mental faculties and capabilities equal to those of 
man; and when a fair field of competition has | 
been opened, she has been the last to shrink from 
the trial. Itisso in the school, ia the recitation 
room, when both sexes are brought together. In 
their emulation to excel, girls lose, in a measure, 
that overweening desire for music and painting, 
and all that superfluity andfoppery of education, 
so often manifested in female seminaries. The ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to more 
thau thirty Ligh schools, and the annual examina- 
tion of classes in those schools, shcw exclusively 
how anxious girls are, and how diligently and per- 
severingly they will labor, to show that the mind 
of the female is possessed of as high an order of 
faculties as that of the male. 

We have gone more fully into the discussion of 
this topic, because we b@jieve that the softening 
and refining influence of woman, in girlhood, 
should not be lost in our schools: and because we 
do not think that God has created the world of | 
mankind male and female, under such circum- 
stances of temptation, that they cannot safely min- 
Re in the common pursuits of the school room. 

esides, the new system of public schools, especial- 
ly union and high schools, now rapidly advancing 
into popular favor, bas given to this question an 
increased importance. And when we consider 
the mighty influence which modern civilization 
and modern morality have placed in the hands of 
woman, the question whether the sexes should 
be associated in the school room, as they are in 
the family circle, and as they will be in after life, 
becomes intensely interesting. No department of 

human exertion should attempt to shake off the 
grasp of her power from its springs of action.— 


BY PROF. J. LOVERING, 


ous effects of atmospheric electricity. ] 


tors are often ignited by lightning in its passage 
through them, and the metals, if not very stout, | o 
are fused, or even volatilized, é ¢ 
tius, Seneca, and Pliny had observed this fusion. 
But with t 
much whic 
money could be melted in the pocket or in a bag, 
or a sword in its scabbard, or a javelin on its han- 
dle, without the pocket, the bag, the scabbard, or 
the handle exhibiting any traces of heat. 
hence arose the notion of a cold fusion, produced 
directly by lightning, without any development of 
heat; a notion which Franklin countenanced at/ spindle in the steeple, and then commenced its ray- 
one time, though he afterward corrected himself. 
In many cases, especially in metals, it may be dif- 
ficult to trace the effects of heat, because conduc- 
tors of heat cool so rapidly. But that the fasion 
of metals, when produced by lightning, is a con- 
sequence of heat, is proved by the fact, more than 
once observed, thatthe globules of melted metal 
have singed the matter upon which they fell.— | dred pounds of stone were thrown down; twenty- 
When the ship New York was struck by lightning | five tons in the whole were damaged, and all in 
in 1827, the drops of burning metal scorched the | the neighborhood of iron. In 

Tadd,” says Kemtz, “that a fire | stones of this spire, seven fe 
kindled by lightning is extinguished as easily as observed to project several inches, and the steeple 
any other.” ‘here are certainly cases of extraor- 


deck.* 


| dinary escape. a 
| struck on the 20th of March, 1784, the electricity | 1764 it was thought it might have been done by a ‘ ue J 
melted ear-rings and watch-keys without wound-| former stroke vf lightning. The accident to St. | °° be said of the example of 1794? Fora great 





And our system of public schools, above all other 
schemes for the amelioration of the race, needs her 
genial influence as teacher snd pupil, as well as 
friend and patron. We all know t 


tlesire to excel and win each other’s approbation, | on the llth of June, 1775, some cases of powder devise e mode of protection. 


MAY. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


May ! thou month of rosy beauty ! 

Month when pleasure :s a duty ; 

Month of maids that milk the kine— 
Bosom rich and breath divine : 

Month of bees, and month of flowers ; E 
Month of blossom laden bowers ; 

Month of little hands with daisies, 

Lover’s love and poet’s praises ; A 
Oh, thou merry month complete—- 
May !—that very name is sweet! 


May was maid in olden times, 

And is still in Scottish rhymes : 
May’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 
May’s the month that’s laughing now, 
I no sooner write the word, 

Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up and laughs at me, 

Like a sweet face, rosily ; 

Like an actual color bright, 

Flushing from the paper’s white ; 
Like a bride that knows her power, 


th 


If the rains that do us wrong 
Come to keep the winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks, 

I can love thee, sweet! in books— 
Love thee in the poet’s pages, to 


Where they keep thee green for ages , the north. 
site directions. 


been struck come rattling down. 


Love and read thee, as a lover 
Reads his lady’s letter over, fe 
Breathing blessings on the art 

Which commingles those that part. 


There is May in books for ever ; 

May will part from Spencer never ; 
May’s in Milton—May’s in Prior— 
May’s in Chaucer, Tiompson, Dyer ; 
May’s in all the Italian books ; 

She has old and modern nooks, 

Where she sleeps with pymyhs and elves 
In happy places they call shelves, 

And will rise and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms. ‘ 
Come, ye rains, then, if ye will, it 
May’s at home, and with me still; 
But come, rather thou, good weather ! 
And find us ix the fields together. ¢ 








Fram the American Almanac for 1556. 


THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


OF HARTFORD UNIVERSITY. 





h 





[An able and instructive statement of the vari- b 


First; of the calorific effect. Imperfect conduc- 


Aristotle, Lucre- 


ir relation of facts there is mixed up| e 
is fanciful. It was pretended that 


And 





“Need 


ing those who wore them. On the 15ch of Novem- Bride’s excited apprehension for St. Paul’s spire, 
ber, 1755, the magazine of Maromme, near Rouen, | 
| was struck by lightning, and two casks of powder |ciety was asked for advice, and a committee, of! _ 
atthe mutual | were scattered without being ignited. And again, which Franklin was a member, was ,appointed to | nighis, which can not,Arago supposes, come from 

| the stars, but fiom the phosphorescent clouds. It 
Another effect of lightning is called physiological | is never so dark out of dooas as in a subterranean 


is one of the strongest incentives which can be |in the tower at Venice were overturned, but not | 


brought to bear upon the minds of the young; that 
the tendency of boys, in schools, to rudeness and 
clownish manners, can be most effectually coun- 
teracted by study and recitation in the presence 
of the other sex; that thggmorbid sensibility and 


sickly sentimentality whichare sometimes exhibit- 


ed by the latter, need the influence of masculine 


vigor and activity to induce a healthy tone, and /as the size of the metal acted on increases. 


prepare them for the rough conflicts of life; that 
each growing up in. the presence of the other, in- 


sensibly acquires a keener discrimination and a 
truer appreciation of the mental and moral charac- ? 
ter of the other, than could be gained in any other} Roads of Batavia, saw his lightning-conductor, 
way; in short, that as in the creation they were | which was five millimetres in diameter, all on fire. 
made male and female, and must together act 
the great drama of life,there is no paramount, con- 
trolling reason for excluding them from each other 


while atvending school. 


<i 


Tne Inon Trave.—Great Britian last 
ufactured 3,585,906 tons of iron, value 





er. Tho annual production of the world 


ing about a million of tons. 


per head. In England the production is 
ver head and the consumption 144 Ibs. 


sumption, being 84 lbs. 
Ibs. 


uses to which iron is applied. 


<i 





A correspondent resident on the spot, who has 
rsonal knowledge of the fact, being himself a 
in Missouri, 
twenty,five miles from Keokuk in Iowa, and look- 
ing to that town fora market, can be bought for 
hteg Seam ae ee ee inclined at various angles to the horizon. 
Seventeen dollars an 
acre as atax to support the institution of Slavery 
is pretty liberal, and in a good many instances 
sublimely disinterested, too, as the owners of the 
land very often own no slaves, and have the addi- 
tional mortification of being looked down upon as 
an inferior class by those who do.—N. Y. Trib- 


lissourian, informs us that land 


kuk, $15 to $20 an acre. 


une. 


_— 





Comtcat.— A majority of the managars!) on referred to the calorific effects of lightning 
of the Brook! ya Athenwum aoe Rees | when it strikes the ground. The latter view is fa- 
turned out”.”” because they employed a8) .ored by the fact that fulgurites have been found 


lecturers. an 
del, and a Universalist !”’ 


Horace Mann, the second to the 


ani te fourth to Rey. H. Chapin.” 





_— 


The ladies of Portland have presented Neal Dow 
witha beautiful silver salver and four goblets bear- 
ing the inscriptien—“ Presented by the Maine Law 


Ladies of Portland.” 


—_—_— 





There are 660,562 slaves owned in the country 
by ministers of the Gospel and members, viz: 212,- 
565 by the Methodists,77,000 by the Presbyterians, 
125,000 by the Baptists, 88,000 by the Epuscopali- 

,000 by the Campbellites, and 50,000 by 


ans, 101 byt 
other denominations, 





ear man- 

at $125, 
(00,0000. This product was achieved by 238,000 
men and 2,120steam-engines,of 242,000 horse-pow- 


exploded. Hence, some have concluded that light-| When animals are injured or killed by it, either! apartment,or in a room without windows. During 

the nervous system is paralyzed orjthe vascular’torn. | the dry mist of 1783 the sky was as bright as dur- 
In the latter case, perhaps, the action might prop-|ing a full moon when overclouded. Is this light 
erly be caled mechanical. On the 2d of June, the glow-discharge of electricity? If so, has the 
it, and removing it from the influence of the heat) 1849, a battatlion of French infantry were struck | solar light the same electrical origin, more intense- 

Two|ly developed? And is the colored light which 
men were killed, and two hundred more were} Nicholson saw in the clouds on the 30th of July, 
struck to the ground. Blood issued from their| 1797, the result of processes similar to those which 
When the lightning! give a color to certain of the stars which differs 


ning will not set fire to powder. It may, indeed 
be difficult to fire the powder, as in experimental 
electricity, the mechanical disturbance scattering 


which electricity always elicits in its passage along 
poor conductors. The heating effect —— 
e 

must try to ascertain the largest rod which has ev- | 
er been melted by lightning, and then we ehall be 
able to assign the minimum value to the size of a 
ood lightning-rod. Captain Cook, while in the 





Franklin recites the case of achurch in Newburg) 
where a smal. wire couducted the charge, though 
it was melted in performing the service} Harris 
says that there is no instance on record in which a 
bolt or chain of any considerable magnitude has 
been heated much. It is not known that a copper 
wire of one half an inch bas ever been heated red- 
hot. Captain Dibdin relates that at Martinico a 
bar one inch in thickness was diminished in size 





is not 
greater than7,000,000 of tons; the United States 
being next to England, the greatest producer, giv- 
Assuming the pop- 
alation of the world to be 900,000,000, the pio- 
duction andconsumption is at the rate of 17 a 

7 lbs. 
In the 
Tnited States the production is less than the con- 
produced per head to 117 
consumed. According to what are deemed 
the best authorities, there are 20,000,000 of sqare 
miles of habitable surface on the globe,which will 
ultimately require 2,0000,000 miles of railroad. 
To lay and operate this quantity will require 600, 
000,000 of tons of iron, the annual wear and op- 
eration of which will demand at least 60,000,000 
tous per anum, in addition to the thousand other 


ithe conductor on St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 


| 


“Abolitionist, a Fanatic, an Infi- 
The Inquirer observes, 
that “the first of those ephithets points to the Hon. 
ev. Henry Ward 


Beecher, the third to Ralph Waldo Emerson, Fsq., 


by being struck by lightning, and in some places 
~ or to the size of a smal wire.{- In 1773 


which was of iron, and four inches broad by one 
jhalf an inch thick, showed marks of having been 
|heated, though perhaps not red-hot. Large bars 
of iron in contact, if not fused, have been softened 
so much as to become welded. The links of a 
chain have united in this way tc form a rod, and a 
key has solidified to the ring on which it was hang- 
ing. Boylesaw the lightning strike a table on 
eich were two drinking-cups. One was slightly 
\bent but the other suffered so much that it could 
hardly stand. They must have been softened by 
heat to admit of so great a change of figure with- 
out breaking. A wire through which the light- 
ning, or a heavy charge from a Leyden battery has 

sed, is shortened, and therefore sometimes bro- 

en by the mechanical strain upon i. 

In this connection itis proper to speak of what 
have been variously denominated Vitrifications, 
Fulminary Tubes, and Fulgurites. These curiosi- 
ties are found in the sand in Siberia, Prassia, Bra- 
zil, Cumberland, and elsewhere. They are two 
inches in external diameter being small, and twen- 
ty, forty, or even more feet in length. They are 
The in- 
terior is wholly vitrified, but the exterior is not.— 
When fulgurites are studied “in situ,” they point 
toward bodies which are good conductors of elec- 
tricity. There have been devised various theories 
to account for these wonderful tubes. First, they 


ity. These mechanical effects are very curious, 
and in thsir details ag agen 

longitudinally into thin 

an old broom. Arago 


struck by lightning in Cambridgeport. Limbs of 
trees over twenty inches in diameter have been cut 
short off. The iron bar of a shade to a store in 
Boston has been bent to a right angle. 
are extinguished. ‘This occurred when the thea- 
tre of Fe.tre was struck on the 26th of July, 1759, 
and also when a building was struck in Harrison 


trees is thrown thirt 
of June, 1849, an oak fourteen feet in circumfer- 
ence was struck, where other trees has snfferd be- 
fore, and parts of it were split up fine enough for 


- mes the bark and wood, because the sap con- 
ucts. 
would not be so badly torn. Muncke saw an oak 


Wilson states that a bar of iror half an inch thick 
and two inches and a half broaa was bent and bro- 
ken when St.Bride’s steeple in London was struck, 
On one occasion a block of mica-schist twenty- 
eight by seven and five feet was thrown fifty 
yards. 
bricks, and weighing more than twenty-six tons, 
was raised and transported, one end nine feet and 
Startled in a summer bower. the other end four feet. || 
Electricity” contain an instructive account of two 
churches struck in Liverpool in 1841. 


bodies struck by lightning are dispersed in all di- 
rections. 
and seventy pounds are thrown, one sixty yards 


por suddenly generated from the moisture contain- 
ed in the body struck, when subjected to the elec- 
trical heat. 
holes made in the sand by lightning. ‘Behold the 
effects of steam generated by heat!” 
says, 
intervals, the effects of an explosive force.” Arago 
supports this view as his own by the following ar-/| 
gument. 
show that the elastic force of steam, when heated 
to 500 degrees of Fahrenheit, amounts to forty-five | Society of Paris 
atmospheres. ' 
that of red-hot iron, which is 2,000. 
ies, when a small quantity of water is by accident in 
the mould into which the melted liquor is poured, 


and the ground is not without its buried moisture. 
The mechanical effect certainly’ suggests the agen- 
cy of some highly elastic fluid generated by the 


that many of the substances exploded are non- 
conductors of heat, so that it could not easily reach 
the moisture supposed to be present in their in- 
terior in force sufficient to convert it suddenly into 


ferred by Dr. Lardner, is,that the lightning strives 


of bodies; and that, when they agg non-conductors 
they are broken by the efforts of the two electrici- 
ties to separate upon them. 


proportional to the resistance which it encounters. 
The violence therefore is local, and appears wher- 


ted. When the spire of a church in Kingsbridge) 
was struck, no damage was done until the light- 
ning reached the end of the spindle to the weath- 
ercock. On the 18th of June, 1764, a church in 
South Weald, Essex, was struck by lightning, and 
also the steeple of St. Bride, London. 
descended quietly until it reached the end of the 


ages, 
,carried horizontally one hundred and fifty feet, be- 
sides falling two hundred feet. 


ed particularly in consequence of the iron clamps 
by which it was fastened. 


was taken down and rebuilt. 


which is one hundred feet higher. 


| by lightning between Monzon and Stenay. 


I pass now to the mechanical effects of electrie- 
Trees are split 
aths, or so as to resemble! it 


describes examples of this 
rt, and I have seen the same effect upon a tree 


Lighis 


The bark of 


venue, Boston, afew years ago. 
On the I1th 


or forty feet. 


cifer matshes.* The lightning often goes be- 
The wood itself is a poor conductor, or it 


ree feet in diameter shivered into filaments.2 Mr. 


A -wall consisting of seven thousand 
“Sturgeon’s Annals of 


It isa remarkable fact, that the fragments of 
Masses of stone weighing one hundred 
the south and another four hundred yards to 
Men, too, have deen thrown in oppo- 
The hoops of masts which have 
Fianklin re- 
rred such effects as we have described to the va- 
Watt exclaimed, upon seeing some 
Harris also 
“Lightning exhibits, in non-conducting 


Ilis experiments and those of Dulong 


This temperature falls far below 
In founder- 


terrible explosion occurs. Rocks contain water 
1 their fissures, the trees have sav in their colls, 


ghtning. But ithas been objected to this view, 


igh-pressure steam. Another explanation, pre- 


y inducticn to decompose the natural electricities 
The mechanical effects produced by the passage 


f a given amount of electricity through a body is 


ver a good conductor terminates or is interrup- 


The charg 





A stone weighing seventy-two pounds was 
The steeple suffer- 


Eighty-five feet of it! 


The cause was not) 


mouths, ears, and noses, | 


passes through a series of men or other animals, from the white 
the extreme ones are most injured. The greatest/ Harris asks whether earthquakes are electrical 
violence is always done where the electrical fluid! phenomena. 


enters or leaves a non-conductor. In 1785 a file of 
thirty-two horses was struck. The first was killed, 
the last was severely hurt, while the others were 
only thrown down. In 1808 five children on the 
same bench were struck,and the first and last only 
were killed, Once, when five horses were struck, | 
the first two and last two were killed, and the mid- 
dle one escaped. It was ——— at Flavigny | 
where this occurred, that the horse which escaped | 
owed his safety to his blindness! But in another} 
instance, when five horses were struck, the three 
nearest the middle escaped. A miller between a 
horse anda mule was notinjured, though both 
the beasts were killed. The heel is a bad conduc- 
tor, and hence it is often perforated. There is no 
end to the apparent eccentricities and pranks of 
the lightning. Tlorses have been killed, and not 
their riders. All the dogs have been killed, and 
not the men in company with them. When the 
British ship of the line Tonnant was struck, in 
1804, one man was killed while in the arms of an- 
other man who was not hurt. 

Again, a place which is struck by lightning is 
recognized by a peculiar smell, which has been 
compared to that of sulphur,phosphorus.or nitrous- 
acid gas. Wafen observed this peculiar smell on 
theIsthmus of Darien; during showers it took 
away the respiration. In 1771 Gentil passed a 
place in the Isle of France four hours after it was 
struck, and recognized the strange smell, although 
it had rained much. When the ship Montague 
was struck, in 1749, it seemed to be filled with 
sulphur. Also when the New York was struck, in 
1827, there were clouds of sulphurous smoke, but 
no fire. When a building was struck, in 1778, the 
smell lasted a day anda night. In 1770 a church 
which was struck was filled with this sulphurous 
odor almost to suffocation. Some have supposed 
the smell in these causes to come from nitrous-acid 
gas which has been formed by the decomposition 
and recomposition of the atmosphere. Cavendish 
produced nitric acid by sending a charge of elec- 
tricity through a tube full of atmospheric air. In! 
1827 Liebig, in illustration of this point, exam- 





have been supposed to be incrustations around the 
decayed roots of trees. Second, they have been 
considered stalactites. Third, they haye been re- 
garded as cells belonging to ancient marine ani- 
mals of the worm species. Fourth, they have 





on searching in places where the lightning is 
known to have struck, when there were none there 
before. They have been found in hillocks of sand 
which are constantly shif.ing, so that these, at any 
rate, must be of recent origin. And nature has 
been taken even in the fact, for sometimes they 
have been found hot, even after rain. The matter 
at the end of the tube sometimes forms a drop, as 
if it had flowed to that place and then hardened. 
Moreover, Savart, Hachette, and Beudant, have 
succeeded in making these tubes artificially, b 
sending the charge of a Leyden battery throu 

powdered glass, or such glass mixed with chloride 
of sodium, put in holes made in bricks. For this 
purpose they used the strongest | battery in Paris, 
that belonging to the Conservatoire. i 


ob- 


ined seventy-seven samples of rain-water. In sev- 
'enteen cases, when thunder had ocfured, the acid 
was found. In fifty-eight of the other cases the! 
acid was not detected. So it has been thought 
that lightning, so frequent in tropical countries, 
explains the presence of nitrates where animal 
substances are not found. How wonderful if one 
element of gunpowder (nitre) should be elaborated 
by the lightning, which is heaven’s artillery! Js 
the acidity alleged to be prodaced in milk by thun-| 
der the effect of nitrous-acid gas? Lardner thinks 
that the testimony of brewers, cooks, and batchers 
in favor of the effects of lightning in curdling milk, 
souring beer and wine, andin changing meet, is 
net to be lightly esteemed. In 1840 Professor 
Schonbein,of Basle discovered a substance to which 


an electrical phenomenon, the moisture collecting 
and congealing upon the nucleusof the stone,while 


~ pe like 
e positive and negati i ili - 
Sslasl cupetinent °l ve plates in the familiar elec 
of hail is an exhibition which often attends a vio- 
lent thunder-storm. 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, hailstones are so 
frequent and so destructive that insurance com- 
panies have been formed to equalize the losses and 
protect the suffering individual. In 1764 it was 
written by the French envoy, that there was never 
a year in which the hail did not ravage half, and 
sometimes three quarters, of 
storm of Jaly 13, 1788, strack a thousand and 
thirty-nine communes, causing, according to an offi- 
cial statement, a damage equal to five millions of 
dollars. During a thuader-storm, pieces of ice,five 
inches in diameter, have been found in Derbyshire. 
On November 1, 1826, a violent storm of thunder 


hot-house. On May 2, 1811, great havock was 
caused by the bursting of a cloud against a hi!l in 
Shrewsbury. The hail stood one foot in depth,and 
most of the stones were two inches in diameter. 
On June 21, 1828, in Hanover, the hail was a foot 
deep, and as large as ducks’ eggs; it did not melt 
away for six hours. 
seen fields of corn near Verona taken down by 
the -% as smoothly as if a scythe had passed 
over it. 


hail which ignorance one recommended—namely, 
to carry round in the right hand a tortois, belly 
upward! In 1788 Pinnanzi proposed lightnirg- 
rods as a preventive of hail, by silently discharging 
the electricity of the clouds, and anticipating the 
formation of hai}. The French Academy reported 
favorably. Such rods were at one time extensively 
used in France, Switzerland and Italy. In 1829 
they were attempted in America. These rods were 
made thirty-five feet high and placed a hundred 
and forty feet apart. 
paragreles,tbat those whoused them were saved from 
the losses whick afflicted their beighbors. Murray 
says that in 1825 he could not fina in Switzerland 


the experiment was made successfuly in Switzer- 
land and italy, under the advice of the Linnaan 


those who considered paragreles as insulting to 
Providence. They met with frequent attacks. As 
some one pithily remarked, “La grele seule les 
epargne.” Notwithstarding all which has been 
said in their favor,the great meteorologist, Kaemtz 
does not not seem to trust their efficacy in reducing 
the electricity of the clouds. 
the houses at Zurich studded with rods, and yet 
thunderstorms are justas frequent as before?” 
Romas and Charles in France; and Dr. Lining in 
| Charleston, S.C., noticed, in their experiments, that 
whenever the clouds had been drained of ele tricity 
by kites, the thunder and lightning ceased. Arago, 
therefore, recommends kitesas a defense against 
hailstones. Perhaps captive balloons would an- 
swer the same purpose and protect the vineyards. 
Gay-Lussac, in his report on lightning-rods made 
to the French Academy in 1823, renews the claim 
of rods, and intimates that, if they were placed on 
very high steeples, as that of Strasbourg, which 
is tour hundred and thirty-seven feet above the 
ground, and were sufficiently multiplied,hai! might 
be prevented.** 
been more recently described.t+ 


arena, the thunder-storm, but it acts a conspicious 
part in every grand elemental display of nature; 
as in the tornado and the volcano. 
| thunder is heard, but perhaps other noises distract 
e| the attention of the observer. Pliny the Younger 
alludes to the lightning which attended the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in the year 79. The smoke which 
spread at the eruptions in 1182, 1631, and 1707 
emitted lightening, by which sometimes men and 
| other aninals were killed. The same was true o 
the eraptions of 1767, 1779, and 1794. 
last occasion a cloud of ashes was taken to Taren- 
were taken down to be rebuilt. In one place, tum,three hundred miles away,tbe lightening from 


| where there was much lead and iron, twelve hun-| Which struck a building and estroyed it, 
; records similar electrical exploits of Mount Etna, 


oes were repeated in 1755. The smoke which 
1750 one of the| *Pppeared at the uprising of the New Azore (now 
et from the top, was|@@parted) in 1811 was resplendent with lightning. 

|The strange volcanic island which started up near 
Sicily in 1831 had the same electrical celebrity. 


When the theatre at Mantua was|suspested at the time, but after the accident in| If the lightning is generated in these convulsions 
| by the sudden formation of aquecus vapor, what 


| Yopor must be soon condensed. 
The Royal So-| fore, the electre-motive force? 





he gave the name of ozone, and which it supposed 
to be a tritoxyd 8 hydrogen. This he ple nn as 
with electrical Mm * 2 
sparks are emitted from an electrical machine, or 





served in, 17 mo! 
brick of the tower of Bologna was ritrified. 





; that a thin layer of mortar on the 


working of his apparatus for studying atmospher- 
ical electricity. 


when water is decomposed by voltaic electricity ;| 
and which Weeks particularly noticed in the. 


‘pany them to take care of them. 


Volta supposed that the formation of hail was 


danced up and down between two strata of 


the little images of pith between 
However this may be, the fall 


In some parts of Europe, as 


the diocese. The 


and haillaid waste Wolverhampton, and one gen-| “ ‘‘ Six mouths, - - - - - - -4,00 
tleman suffered to the amount of seven hundred} “ “ One year - - - + = = = 6,00 
and fifty dollars by the breakiag of glass in his! Tyo Squares six months, - - - - - « - 5,00| 


Murry adds that he has 


I will make no comment upon thejreceipe against 


It was urged in favor of these 


single case of failure. According to Babinet, 


But there were not wanting 


Ile asks, ‘Are not 


An apparatus for hail-clouds has 


Not only does lightening figure on itsown special 


Sometimes no 


On the 


Seneca 


Is friction, there- 


Finally, I may notice the light enjoyed in cloudy 


sunlight? Sir Willian Snow 


*Sill. Journ., XXXVII. 321. 

+Phil. Trans. 
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THE KANSAS EMIGRANT. 


—- 


BY WHITTIER 


We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom’s Southern line, 
And plant beside the cotton tree 
The rugged Northern pine. 
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We’re flowing from our native hills, 
As our free rivers flow; 

The blessing of our mother-land 
Is on us as we go. 


We go to plant her common schools 
On distant prairie swelle, 

And give the sabbath of the wild 
The music of her bells. 


Upbearing, like the Ark of Old, 
The Bible in our van, 

We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man. 


No pause, for rest, save where the streams 
That feed the Kansas run, 

Save where our Pilgrim gonfalon 
Shall flout the setting sun! 


We’'ll sweep the prairie as of old 
Our fathers swept the sea, 

And make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 


Toe Camwet Expepition.—The United States 





store-ship Supply,dispatched some time since to the 


Mediterranean tor a cargo of camels, was at Ki 
ton, Jamaica, on the 13th ult. 


ern plains. 


Egypt to our 
procured by FB. 
ander the appropriation made for 
the last session of Congress. 


are not subscribers, but who.are believed to be in 
interested in the dissemination of antislavery truth 
with the hope that they will either subscribe them 
selves,or use their influence to extend its circulation 
among their friends. : 


be addressed to Marivs R.Rosinson, Editor. All’ 
others to Ann Pearson, Publishing Agent. 


One Square (16 lines) three weeks, - - - $1,00 


One Fourth Column one year, with privilege of 


Half column, changing monthly, - : 


serted one year for 3,00; six months, $2,00. 0 


THEANTISLAVERY BUGLE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT SALEM, OH10. 


TERMS.—$1,50 per annum payable in advance. 
Or, $2,00 at the end of the year. 


BGS~ We oceasionally send numbers to those who 


Beg Communications intended for insertion, to 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Store. 








NEW SHOE STORE. 


JOSEPH FOX, 


Respectfully informs the citizens of Salem and its 
ae that he has openeda BOOT AND SHOE 
and Tin Store,) where he is manufacturing 


(one door East of Daniel Walton’s Store 


Boots and Shoes, 


of a superior quality. Ile has just receiveda Ne 
and pm op pest wee of GEN 18 y 
GAITERS, LADIES’ KID BOOTS, CHILDRENS 
GAITERS, and Boots and shoes of various kinds. 
Please give him a call and examine his stock. 


AND LADIES’ 


ba Remember, one Door East of D. Walton’s 
: JOSEPH FOX, 
High Street, Salem April, 12th 1856.-6m. 





Each additionalinsertion, - - 25 


ee “ 


One year, - - - - = - - 8,00 


12,00 
- 20,00 
bea Cards not exceeding eight lines will be in 


changing monthly, - - - - 


J. ILUDSON, Printer. u 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
George Roberts, Brighton, Michigan. 
Phebe T. Merritt, Ionia, Michigan, 
Adrian, Samuel Iayball, Michigan, 
Livonia, Harriet Fuller - 
Plymouth, lsaac N. Hedden, “ 
Ypsilanti, Emeline DeGarmo, “ 

- Samuel D, Moore, “ 
Union City, John D. Zimmerman, Michigan, | fi 


Edinburgh, Thomas C. Heighton, Ohio. 
Joseph Puckett, Winchester, Indiana, 
Wm. Hern, Brighton, Indiana. 

G. L. Gale, Northport, Indiana, P 
Wm. Hopkins, Freemont, “ 

Elizabeth Morse, Angola, “ ; 
Henry Bowman,Johnstown, Barry Co. Mich. 











SALEM, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, OHIO; 


Also, Manufacturer of Tin Ware, Stove Furniture, 


ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON; 


good satisfaction as any other. 


ated on the Ohio River and Ohio and Pa. R. R., 10 


Of these animals 
she has thirty-five on board. The Indianola (Texas) 
Bulletin of the 12th ultimo, says workman are now 
busy in erecting enclosures for the camels that are 
daily expected at that port, for service on the West- 
The enclosure will cover ten acres of 
a ta C ! und. It is proposed to keep the animals at that 
the origin of that peculiar smell which all familiar) place for ceveral months, to recruit them. Some of 
riments have observed when the animals were presented by the Viceroy of 
veroment, but most of them were 
ajor Wayne and ay ope Porter, 

© purpose at 


Some Arabs accom- 


GEO. W: MANLY, 
AMBROTYP)! AND 
DAGUERRIAN ARTIST! 


Main Street, Salem, Ohio. 
Salem, June 23, 1855, 











D. WALTON, ti 
DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF STOVES. 


Pipe, &c. A great variety of Japaned 
Ware and Toys. 
Sarem, Aug. 15, 1855. 





B. W. SPEAR, M. D., 


OFFICE OVER M’CONNEL’S STORE, ON MAIN STREET; 


Residence North Side of Green Sreet, second door 
West of the Elsworth street. 


Sate, April 24, 1855. 
- 


BUCKEYE FOUNDRY. |: 
ENOS L. WOODS. 
ALLIANCE, STARK COUNTY O10. 


Steam Engine Builder. 


STEAM ENGINES of various sizes, construct- 
ed upon the latest approved plan, that cannot fail 
to give as good satisfaction as any now made.— 
Patterns of all kinds, made to order. All wor’ 
made of good material, and warranted tc give a: 


t 








0 











March 29, 1856.-tf. 


PITTSBURGH WATER CURE. 


This institution for the Cure of the sick, is situ- 





miles West of the City at 
HAYSVILLE STATION. 
All kinds of disease successfully treated. For 


particulars Address either of the physicians, Box 
1304 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P 


H. FREASE, M. D. 
MRS. C, P. FREASE, M. D. 
April 13th, 1856. 


New Store and New Goods. 


T. L. RICHARDS, . 


a 
Is now opening out, in the STORE FORMERLY 
OCCUPIED BY S. GROVE, corner of Main and 
Ellsworth Streets, a New and Select Assortment 


a 











of a Superb stock of 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS, OF EVERY 
SHADE AND VARIETY, SUCH AS 
FANCY, PLAIN AND 
PLAID SILKS. 


Extra Black Dress and Apron Silks, Also, a gener- 
al assortment of Muslins, Irish Linens, Damask 
Table Linen, Bird Eye Toweling, Veils, Black Lace 
Veils and Black Crape, ,Edgings, Laces, Collars, 
Undersleeves, Gloves, Hose, Cap Stuffs,Silk Fringe, 
Satin Stripped Poplin, Silk Tissue, Coburgs, Bar- 
ege, Ginghams, Lawns, Mantillas, Tickings, Flan- 
nells, Brown and Bleached Sheetings, Callicoes, 
Cambrics, Nankeens, Jeans, Book Handkerchiefs, 
Thibets, Crapeless, Ladies’s Shoes, Gauze, Barce- 
lona Handkerchiefs, Grass Cloth, and French 
Brilliants. 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. i 


Together with a ps assortment of Goods 

and Notions, usually kept in a country store. 
aa@eThe public are respectfully invited to call 

and examine their stock of Goods, as they are 

determined to sell as low as can be bought in East- 

ern Ohio. T. L. RICHARDS, 
May 3, 1856.-6m. 


Hats, Caps, Wholesale and Retail. 


AARON BRADFIELD, 


INVITES the attention of the hat wearing part 
of creation in this neighborhood, and all that deai 
in the article, to his large assortment of Hats and 
Caps, of every description, just purchased for the 
Spring trade which he is now offering at his I 


OLD STAND, MAIN-ST. SALEM, OHIO. 


His stock is the largest ever offered in tle County, 
comprising Silk, Russia, Otter, Soft Fur, Panama, 
Straw, Leghorn, and Sea weed hats—Cloth, Oil 
Cloth, Silk and Plush Caps, Ladies Riding Hats 
and Caps, Childrens’ fancy hats and caps, and 
every variety now in the market, which he will sell 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


Call and see his stock before purchasing else- 
where. ja@p~ The attention of Merchants is invi- 
= to his stock, as he is prepared to fill their or- 

erson as good terms as they can purchase in 

othe hh rk é all kinds of 
e highest market price paid for inds 

Furs. CARON BRADFIELD. 











Salem, April 19th, 1856.-4£ 


An ElegantGift foraFather to present to his Fami 
Send for one copy, and try it among your friends 


WANTED—AGENTS TO CIRCULALE SEARS’ 
ow TYPE QUARTO BIBLE, for Family Use,’ 
ntitle 


wide-spread continent, and to 
in the sale of our works. 


few years become THE FAMILY 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, PLE OF THE 


ed to all persons who may be pl 
subscribers to the hom. srl 
may be easily be circulated and so'd i 

principal citles and and towns of the abo qT 


WILL BE 


S. FREASE, M D. Post Letter Paper. 
Ladies’ Bath, plain and gilt, Fancy Note, Sermon 


Paper, Bill Paper, Legal and Record Paper, Legal, 
Letter, Note and Faney Envelopes, of all colors 


to Double Elephant. 
Map Paper, 44 feet wide and 150 yards long, cut to 
suit. 


stands. 
Brushes, Crayons, Drawing Pencils, Water Colors. 
Liquid Gum, Sealing Wax. Tabbets, Penknives, 
of SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, consisting | Pocket Books, Mathematical Instruments, Tooth 
Brushes, Combs, Penholders, Slate Pencils, &. 


which enables a person to read, with 
sitting upright, leaning back, lounging on 9 soft, 
lying down, walking about, or in any other position, 
except standing on his head. 


desire su 


cotton Rags. 


$18,00; given by 
All persons are warned not to huy said soto, 9 't% 
payment has been stopped. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS! 


TO PERSONS OUI OF EMPLOYMENT. 


ly, 
8. 


THE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


This usetul Book is destined, if we can f : 
pinion from the Notices of the press, to hemp mn 
uprecedented circulation in every section of our 
form a distinet era 
Tt will, no doubt, in a 


&8a~The most liberal remuneration will be allow- 


¢ procure 
From 50 to 100 copies 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


Bey Application should be made at 
eld will be soon oceupied. at once, as the 


McRoy Grove, Tho’s Foxe “ kay Persons wishing to act as Agents, anddo a 
Battle Creek, Phebe Il. Merritt, as safe business, can send fora specimen co 

Bedford, Henry Cornell, * lil” as Betstines: Weeeee Been ae Dal 
Farmington, Abram Powels, . bound Subscription Book, will be hes BR, 
Wolf Creek. Warren Gilbert, “ and forwarded per express at our risk ‘and ex: 
Ann Arbor, R. Glazier. se pense, to any central town or village in the United 
West Unity, J. H. Richaréson, Obie. ee excepting those of California, Oregon and 


ba Register your Letters, and your Money will 


come safe, 


Bay Orders respectfully solicited. For further 
articulars, address the subscriber (post vaid ) 
ROBERT SEARS, 
181 William Street, New York. 





Artists’ Association! 


The subscribers in announcing their appoint- 





ment as Managers of the above Association, for 
the advancement of the 


FINE ARTS, 


CARY’S BLOCK, — this country, feel justified in stating that Fine 


teel Engravings will be placed before the Ameri- 


can public, which in beauty of execution have been 
unsurpassed, and at a price unparalleled either in 
ihe New or Old World. 


Arr is cosmopolitan, and in this view, the Ai- 
sts both of America and Europe are bound to- 


gether to produce specimens worthy of the age. 


The Exgravings will be issued monthly, com- 


mencing from the First of December, 1855, and 
ending First of January, 1857, with the 


PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


The purchasers of Twelve Engravings, one each 


month, price fifty cents, will be entitled to receive, 
as a premium, the great steel engraving, 


“Washington after Crossing the Delaware.” 


Size 24x 30. Executed in the first style of Art, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL DESIGN, BY F, 0. DARLEY, 


An American Artist unsurpassed in illustrating 
he History of our Country. 

Persons desiring to act as agents for obtainin 
ubser:bers, by applying to the undersigned, a 
tating the locality they wish to occupy, will be 


ea circulars giving terms, which are exceed- 
ing 


liberal, 
All parcels delivered free of express, post or 


GEO. HOWARD & Co. 
225 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
Wholesale Print Publishers, and Manufacturers 
f Frames and Mouldings. 
February, 1856.-3m. 


packing charges. 


NEW BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, WALL PAPER, &c., &c., 


AT THE 


Salem Book Store. 


ALL Kinds of Classical, Historical, Poetical, 
viitical, Theological, Mental, Dental, Law, Sei- 


entific, Musical, Juvenile and School Books, kept 
a Saeite or procured to order, at Publishers’ 
rices, 


Foolseap, Commercial, Mercantile and Packet 
Commercial Note, Bath Post, 


nd sizes; Drawing Papers of all sizes, from Cap 
ne roll of Drafting and 
Bristol Boards, Fancy Paper, Arnolds, 
faynard & Noys’ Red and Indelible Inks. Gold 
nd Steel Pens. Whitney's and Silliman’s Ink- 
Port Folios, Port Monnaies, Artiste’ 


Copy Books, Memorandums, Pocket Diaries, and 


Blank Books of every description. 


Visiting, Printing, Motto and Reward Cards of 


all sizes anJ colors. 


Materials for Artificial Flowers, Pocket Maps 


of all the States, Spencer’s Penmanship and Copy 
Books. 


Accordions and Fancy Articles. 
Materials for Chenille npery xe 
Country Dealers supplied with Schoo] Books and 


Stationery at Wholesale. 


Wall Paper with Borders, and Window Paper 


in great variety. 


Cash paid for any amount of clean linen and 


cotton Rags. 


The attention of the Public is called to a new 
nvention, called FORTIN’S BOOK HOLDER, 
perfect case, 


J. McMILLAN. 
Salem, Oct. 61, 855-3m. 


WALL PAPER. 


ALL who are in want of WALL PAPER ean 








have forty varieties to choose from by calling * 
Mc Millan’s Book-Store, Salem, Ohio. 


Also, all kinds of MisceHaneous and Schoo 


Books, Blank Books and Stationery of every 40% 
cription, Wholesale and Retail. 


he attention of writing teachers and others wh? 
sire ior articles of Stationery, is particular 
y invited. 

CASH paid for any amount of clean linen and 


. J. McMILLAN. 
Salem, April 14, 1855. 


LOST. 


On Thursday, April 17th, a note eniling for 
illiam Webb to George Fleck. 


—_——~" 





GEORGE VLECK: 
3e. 


" BLANK DEEDS, Mortgages, Judgment 


May 10, 1856. 








Notes, Executions and Summons for sale + 
sthis Ofliee. 
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